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NOTES. 


PARLIAMENT, or at all events the House of Commons, 
re-assembled on Monday, and resumed once more its weary 
round. The Home Secretary was most improperly ques- 
tioned as to his decision about the execution of the 
Crewe ruffians, and he answered with more copiousness 
and greater courtesy than he needed. In Supply Mr. 
Buchanan elicited from Sir James Fergusson an assurance 
that the Government has no reason to distrust the good 
faith of the Portuguese, and that Germany has disavowed 
all designs upon British territory in Africa. The rest of 
the sitting was occupied by Mr. Labouchere and Sir George 
Campbell, who pounded away at vote after vote—the one 
in the mischievous spirit of Puck, the other with the 
solemn density of Bottom. On Tuesday Mr. Smith moved 
that report of Supply should not fall under the twelve 
o'clock rule, and that morning sittings for Ministerial 
business should be held from next week onwards on Tues- 
days and Fridays. These motions were not carried with- 
out a good deal of discussion. Lord Compton then ex- 
pounded the grievances of telegraph clerks, and while 
Mr. Mark Stewart was discussing fiars’ prices, the House 
was counted out. An apt commentary on the importance 
attached to private members’ business. 





On Thursday Mr. Goschen made his annual financial 
statement. The year’s surplus of £3,221,000 is calculated 
to rise next year to £3,549,000, and to dispose of this 
tidy little sum, or rather to prevent it from existing by 
means of reduced taxation and increased expenditure, is 
the duty of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Most of 
his proposals should be received with acclamation. The 
reduction of the rates of postage to a uniform 24d. be- 
tween Britain and India and the Colonies is a wise and 
patriotic measure. It is a fine concession to that larger 
demand for a penny post throughout the Empire which it 
is hoped and believed may some day be granted in full. 
It may be added, the reduction of the apprentice stamp 
duty and of the duties on smaller inhabited houses and 
shops and on sickness assurance policies is unexceptionable. 
The abolition of the duty on gold and silver plate may not 
greatly affect the population of Britain, but it is hoped 
that it will give substantial aid to India ; the reduction of 
the duty on currants results in the opening up of more 
markets in the East for a variety of British manufactures. 

Bur the reduction of the tea-duty by 2d. in the pound 
is the most important item in the Budget. The proposal 
will not be countered, but its wisdom will be questioned. 
Far too much tea is drunk here as it is, and it is to be re- 
gretted that the working classes should be encouraged and 
invited to increase the ruin of their digestions by the remis- 
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sion of £1,500,000 of duty. The increased expenditure 
which Mr. Goschen proposes is wholly on matters military: 
this in itself is wise, and the fact that our barracks are to 
be improved to the tune of £300,000, and that the Govern- 
ment has retrieved its mistake with regard to the equip- 
ment of the Volunteers should win it hearty congratulations 
from all good citizens. Local taxation is to be relieved by 
the gift of threepence per gallon on beer (imposed last 
year) and a new duty of sixpence per gallon on all spirits. 
No new licences are to be issued, and that vexed question 
ripens for solution. The County Councillors will also be 
enabled to see to Police Superannuation. 





Tue causes of the year’s surplus are curious, instructive, 
and regrettable. Better wages and increased employ- 
ment lead to a rush upon not public libraries but rum 
and other liquors less romantic and remote. Mr. Goschen 
shocked the House of Commons by his calculation that 
during the past year thirty millions of drams of rum were 
consumed—mainly in seaport towns. The e nsumption 
of whisky and gin has increased by 7 per cent., brandy 
by 6, wine by 10, and beer by 4. The consumption of 
tobacco is increasing ; the postal and telegraph revenues 
have both increased; and a sum of £774,000 is due to the 
saving effected in the use of the silver coinage. 





TuovuGu copious, the platform oratory of the week has 
been of little importance. The Lord Advocate told the 
Westminster Constitutional Association some very plain 
truths about Mr. Parnell and his party. In the north Lord 
Wolmer has been prosecuting a candidature which not only 
wins increasing repute for himself but reflects no inconsider- 
able credit on the constituency which he will assuredly re- 
present in the next Parliament. His powers and abilities 
have been drawn out as they never were before, since he 
was chosen to stand for West Edinburgh. This week he 
has delivered a good number of speeches full of sound sense 
and excellent matter. He told his constituents the truth 
about the Parnell Commission on Tuesday, reminding 
them of the extraordinary delay that took place before the 
Separatist chief could make up his mind to bring The 
Times to book. In Glasgow on Wednesday he gave a 
really admirable discourse on Liberal Unionist organisation, 
impressing on his hearers the necessity of hard and steady 
work, and especially of systematic canvassing. He illus- 
trated the good result of such labours by the example of 
several English constituencies where it was imagined that 
the Liberal Unionists were miserably few until a canvass 
showed them to command their hundreds and even 
thousands. Altogether, nothing could have been more 
pat and encouraging. 
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Tue most interesting piece of news during the week has 
been the announcement of Mr. Parnell’s intention to move 
the rejection of the Land Purchase Bill. It is hoped, we 
imagine, that all sections of the Opposition will find com- 
mon ground in such a motion ; for it is notorious that the 
objections urged against the bill from different quarters are 
by no means consistent with one another. There is also 
another very good—though not very creditable—reason 
for the course resolved upon. When the bill has passed— 
if pass it should—there is certain to follow a vigorous effort 
on the part of the Nationalists to induce purchasing tenants 
to repudiate their obligations ; and the Gladstonian party 
is not loth to have an excuse for conniving at a gigantic 
scheme of fraud which will be highly embarrassing to the 
Government, on the plea that the measure has been 
thrust on an unwilling people. That is why Mr. Parnell 
—the not-yet-crowned king—is to be in the forefront of 
the battle. He will insist, no doubt, on the danger to the 
British Exchequer; as if any Irishman cared how much he 
took out of the taxpayers’ pocket. But Mr. Chamberlain, 
in a very brief and pointed letter to The Times, has pointed 
out that the provisions of the bill no more rest on the 
‘tortoise of British credit,’ as Sir William Harcourt called 
it, than the expenditure of the man who travels abroad 
with a letter of credit from his banker rests on that 
banker's credit. 


Tue Committee of Public Bodies and Persons in Scot- 
land interested in Private Bill Legislation—a committee 
which is both representative and influential—has issued a 
report on the Government measure which deserves the 
attention of Scots members, not so much on account of its 
criticisms on the bill, which are unimportant, but because 
it pledges its constituents ‘ most heartily to accept the bill 
as it stands rather than have it lost by being surveyed too 
critically.’ This is a right attitude, and if it is adopted 
by the majority of Scots members it will be a misfortune 
for the Government if the Lord Advocate does not press 
his measure and succeed in carrying it. The second read- 
ing will probably be taken after Whitsuntide—which is 
too late, to begin with ; but there is no reason why, if the 
Government is honestly anxious to satisfy the wishes of 
Scotland in this matter, and if the Scots Gladstonian 
members will exercise a little self-restraint, the Lord 
Advocate should not this session win the credit of solving 
a question of great importance, and one in which Scots 
people are much more interested than they ever were in 
last year’s Local Government Act. It is proposed to hold 
a conference between the Scots members and the Com- 
mittee of Public Bodies, in order, presumably, to make a 
demonstration in force in face of the Government. 


‘New Tipperary’ was opened on Saturday. The cere- 
mony was attended by a number of Irish mayors in their 
robes, by a fair proportion of Eastering English Radicals, 
and by comparatively few of the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict. In the evening there was a banquet at which those 
(obviously) true-born Englishmen, Messrs. Schwann and 
Brunner, M.P.’s, made speeches, and at which the health 
of the Queen of Great Britain was not drunk. The heroes 
of the day were Messrs. Davitt and W. O’Brien. Twice 
they unburdened their souls to the usual purpose: Mr. 
Davitt rejoicing in the near approach of federation, and 
Mr. O’Brien—-who of course repeated that somewhat 
musty gag of ‘ showing signs of exhaustion ’—assured his 
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audience that Irishmen intended to be participators in 
‘this mighty empire.’ The mask, however, was some- 
times dropped, and it is not difficult to detect the spirit 
of rather beggarly and squalid disaffection which ani- 
mated the oratory. That it was eminently Irish in a 
sense may be granted. Did not Mr. O’Brien say that 
Saturday would witness the last baton-charge in Tipperary, 
and that baton-charging and so forth would begin again 
when the proceedings were over and every one had gone 
away? No more appropriate baptism could be conceived 
for this latest collection of sheds and hovels: the latest 
and strangest birth of tyranny and fraud. 

Ir is announced that Mr. Stanley is again to become a 
British subject, that he is to receive high honours from 
the Queen, and that he is to return to Africa as governor 
of the British East Africa Company. All this is nothing 
more than the irresponsible chatter of the London corre- 
spondent. There is, however, a danger that Mr. Stanley 
will be praised and rewarded either for doing what he has 
not done or for doing what nobody wanted him to do and 
what he ought not to have done. It is possible to have the 
fullest admiration for his pluck, energy, and endurance, and 
to desire to use these excellent qualities in the real service 


of Britain, without giving rashly any official recognition of 


Mr. Stanley’s African policy up to this time. There are 
some things that require explanation, and it will be well 
that those in authority should walk warily until it be pos- 
sible to have these explanations, 

Certain items of Central African news might be 
held important if they were only confirmed. It is said 
that M’Wanga and Karema, the ‘Christian’ and the 
‘Mussulman ’ claimants of the throne of Uganda, have 
begun the hostilities for which each side has been pre- 
paring for many months. Report has it that in the first 
battle the dethroned M’Wanga was defeated ; but that ina 
second encounter Karema, the king in possession, was killed. 
We shall hear the truth of all this and also the sequel 
very soon. Meanwhile Emin is hurrying forward the pioneer 
expedition which is to establish German influence on the 
lakes ; and the members of the expedition of the British 
East Africa Company have already arrived at Kavirondo, 
on the north-east shore of the Victoria Nyanza, in first- 
rate health and spirits. Sir James Fergusson has been 
giving assurances in the House of Commons regarding the 
excellent intentions and faithful adherence to engage- 
ments of some Portuguese and German neighbours in East 
Africa. But news from Zanzibar and Mozambique—such 
as the accounts of German intrigues having caused the 
Sultan to cancel the concession of his northern territory 
to the British Company, and the story of an armed Portu- 
guese expedition being on the way to Uganda, at the 
south end of Lake Nyassa—do not support the statement 
as well as could be wished; nor does the tone of the 
press at Berlin and Lisbon. 





Tue new Imperial Chancellor has been making his 
statement of policy to the Prussian Diet, and all the poli- 
tical augurs have been trying to read its meaning. It does 
not appear to have any meaning in particular, except that 
General von Caprivi has not yet received authority to 
speak his master’s mind. He had no official programme 
to submit, he said ; the edifice of the Prussian State was 
secure and water-tight ; the ‘noble personality of the 
young monarch’ had already manifested itself at home 
and abroad ; and it was indicated that this noble person- 
ality is the cement that binds the fabric together, or the 
foundation on which it is built. The future of Germany 
rests on the shoulders of Prussia ; and the future of Prussia 
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rests upon the shoulders of the Emperor. Once more 
altering the figure, the course of the ship of State would 
remain the same—‘ full steam ahead’ towards a future of 
hope ; but there must be ‘ harmonious solidarity’ among 
masters, officers, and crew. The ‘monarchical feeling’ 
must be fostered in Prussia, and the ‘national feeling’ in 
the Empire. Something like all this we have often heard 
before, in the time of the old Chancellor. Germany is, 
however, industriously trying to read its fate between the 
lines. Presently the new Chancellor may be permited 
to speak less oracularly. 





Tue French in Egypt—there are very few of them, 
and very little use they are to anybody—are treated by 
this Empire with a patience which is simply monumental. 
When we can think of something else than Ireland 
there will probably be a cessation of this placidity ; but 
in the meantime British schemes for the improvement 
of the country are blocked by patriotic Frenchmen, 
and Egypt—the Egypt for whose good government and 
prosperity Britain is responsible—suffers. The latest in- 
stance is the delay that has occurred over the scheme 
for the conversion of the Privileged Debt of Egypt—a 
delay, however, which has had the one happy result of 
making the name of France a byword in Cairo. The 
French authorities perceive at last that they have over- 
reached themselves, and in order to regain their imagi- 
nary place in the hearts of the fellaheen they now want 
to go one better than Britain, and propose to extend our 
scheme to the Daira Sanieh Loan and the Domains Debt. 
This proposal raises difficulties, and thereunto was it 
conceived. It is to be hoped, however, not merely that 
the palpable dodge will be seen through by British and 
Egyptian statesmen but that they will be able to circum- 
vent it by taking France at her word and carrying out 
the extended scheme. 





Ix Germany the success of the Social Democratic Party 
both at the polls and at court seems to have taught it 
prudence. In reply to the appeal of the French Socialists 
it has unanimously resolved that a general suspension of 
work on May Day shall not be proclaimed. Its published 
reasons for that resolution are of the character and sufti- 
ciency we should expect. It declares first that a general 
suspension of work would be as bad and as suicidal as a 
general strike ; secondly, it could not be carried out, 
since it ‘would meet with much opposition even among 
the working classes’; and thirdly, it might cause disturb- 
ances and lead to conflicts with the authorities, which 
are especially to be deplored now when ‘the upper 
classes’ are ready to seize every opportunity to discredit 
the Socialist Party, and ‘to wrest from’ workmen ‘ the 
fruits of the victory of the 20th February ’ (the day of the 
elections). It is difficult to see any sign among ‘the 
upper classes’ of this treacherous intention—especially 
since the Emperor has smiled on Social Democracy—but 
the Democrat and Socialist is nothing if not jealous and 
suspicious, 





Austria still seems to be feeling more acutely than any 
other country the effects of the International Labour Con- 
ference in Berlin, and she continues to deal with the 
difficulties which the Conference has precipitated in a 
half-hearted, frightened manner. When the appeal of the 
French Social Committees for a general and international 
‘labour holiday’ on the first of May was promulgated, and 
it was given out that the Vienna workmen would make 
high holiday on that date, the Austrian Government gave 
to understand that all workmen in its employment who 
absented themselves on the first of May would be dis- 
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missed. Now it ‘has decided to grant a holiday to its 
employees if the men themselves demand it.’ What may 
have produced this revised decision it is hard to say. But 
it is noteworthy that fresh strikes are breaking out all over 
the country, and that even the police are discontented, 
and have made representations regarding the abnormal 
length lately of their hours of duty and the inadequacy of 
their numbers. From the timid attitude of the Govern- 
ment—(the manufacturers and Chambers of Commerce 
who have appealed to it for firmness and vigour remain, it 
is said, unanswered)—it needs little vaticination to foretell 
that Labour will have pretty much its own way, and that 
the first of May will be a day to remember. 





Tue contest of electricians has been waging gallantly 
all the week, but we are just as far as ever from the issue 
of the combat. It is easy enough to invent new words, 
but no authority on the earth can ensure the success of 
the most cunning invention. Lord Bury himself has 
plumped for ‘motor,’ a term which is commonplace in 
sound and not peculiarly appropriate. It is, moreover, 
so obtrusively and ostentatiously a substantive that, al- 
though it is useless at this hour to play the pedant and 
attempt to keep the language of science purged of bar- 
barism, we devoutly hope that the electrician will indig- 
nantly reject it, and choose a term which has at least 
the shadowy semblance of a verb. The Spectator sug- 
gests ‘telepher, which has the merit of looking as unlike a 
noun as possible, and is, moreover, a precise parallel to the 
universally accepted telephone. Of course it is a barbar- 
ism, and of course it would be completely unintelligible to 
the ancient Greek, whose language has been pillaged to 
produce it. But it has its points and, for want of a better, 
it may serve. To originality it can make noclaim. The 
late Fleeming Jenkin invented the word felfer to convey 
another idea, and was even guilty of the hideous hybrid 
telferage. But originality is worth little, and it is possible 
that ‘telepher’ has a future. But no man ever forced a 
word on a reluctant public, and the final arbitrement is 
with chance. 


‘Te Ruskin Museum at Sheffield has been opened, and 
Mr. Ruskin’s art treasures have been removed from Walk- 
ley with immense enthusiasm and only one breakage (of 
the value of sixpence). The unique Verrocchio was in so 
infirm a condition that he had to be carried three miles 
on a stretcher; but he arrived safely, and the people 
of Sheffield are now in the only way of being elevated— 
the way of the contemplation of Cock-Eyed Primitives 
and precious stones. The Earl of Carlisic and Mr. Arthur 
Severn were delivered of two thriving panegyrics and the 
mysterious Guild was extolled as the holiest of brother- 
hoods. The museum will occupy a permanent position 
in Sheffield, and will possibly outlive the artistic here- 
sies of its pious founder. 
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SPILT MILK. 


MONGST the many changes anticipated from the 
compulsory retirement of Prince Bismarck was 
one that closely concerns ourselves. No sooner was 
the Prince dismissed than we heard that the Emperor 
would allow full indulgence to his desire for colonial 
aggrandisement—more particularly in Africa. It is 
natural that he should do so, for reasons which we do 
not point out for the first time. Germany has need of 
colonial and commercial expansion in order to retain 
under the flag of the Fatherland the swarm of emi- 
grants who, from poverty or hatred of conscription, 
stream off to other countries and are there lost. It is 
needed to support her prodigious armaments, and at 
the same time to counteract the subtle poison of 
anarchist Socialism by filling the workshops and rais- 
ing the scale of comfort amongst the poor. And that 
is not all. The Emperor is rightly said to be bent 
upon strengthening his fleet; and a great colonial 
commerce is at the same time the best excuse for 
creating a great navy, and its surest source of main- 
tenance when formed. ‘Full steam ahead, then, on 
this line of enterprise, was to be expected ; and ‘ full 
steam ahead ° it is. 

The reports from Zanzibar to that effect are pro- 
bably exaggerated. Our people there have been thrown 
into a flutter, and our African commercial companies 
are in alarm at the support which their rivals are 
evidently deriving from State funds and State policy, 
while they themselves have no help from the one 
and not much confidence in aid from the other. It 
is not unlikely, therefore, that the proceedings of 
the Germans here and the Portuguese there are re- 
ported with some exaggeration. It is hardly credible, 
for instance, that the Germans have persuaded the 
Sultan of Zanzibar to cancel the concession of the 
islands of Manda and Patta, granted to the British East 
Africa Company by Seyyid Khalifa and confirmed by 
himself. Yet this he is said to have done, ‘ under 
threat.” But that German enterprise at and from 
Zanzibar has received a new and strong impetus is 
glaringly clear. Here, where we might have been in 
full possession years ago but for the fell timidity of 
British statesmanship, the Germans are spending at a 
great rate to establish their ascendancy, already para- 
mount and resolutely masterful ; and here extraordinary 
efforts are being made to render Emin Pasha’s expe- 
dition a grand success. We hear that another little 
army of porters—who are also fighting men—has been 
sent to him at Bagamoyo ; and that his caravan will be 
speedily followed by ‘four or five others, including one 
which is specially intended to operate at the north end 
of Lake Tanganyika.’ 

It is untoward, all this, but have we any reason to 
complain? Is there any reason to complain of Emin 
himself? His conduct is still canvassed very angrily, 
but justice compels us to say that nothing that has yet 
come to light warrants the abusive insinuation to which 
he has been treated. By degrees we shall learn the 
whole truth no doubt ; and when all’s known we shall 
probably find that if the ‘Rescue Expedition’ had 
been conducted with a little more candour, a little 
more judgment, and a little more delicacy in deal- 
ing with the rescued by the rescuer, many tears 
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would have been spared. ‘To begin with, it is already 
evident that the rescue was not that precisely, and it 
was something else beside. Emin did not ask to be 
rescued ; he wished to be let alone, in point of fact. 
But it does not follow that the Stanley expedition was 
anything to be ashamed of, even if its whole origin 
and purpose was that which M. de St. Paul Illaire 
declares it to have been on Emin’s own authority. 
Shortly stated, this account of the matter is that 
Stanley’s object was to engage Emin to make over his 
services, his influence, and his stores of ivory to the 
British East Africa Company. Further, the following 
proposition was made to him by Stanley : Emin to col- 
lect his military and other forces and make an exodus 
with them to Kavirondo, on Lake Nyanza, where he 
would establish himself and found stations, while Mr. 
Stanley would go to Mombasa, whence he would soon 
return with two portable steamers, wherewith the two 
would then organise an expedition to conquer Uganda 
and Unyoro, and create out of these two provinces and 
Equatoria a dominion of which Emin, with a princely 
salary, was to be the ruler in the service of the British 
East Africa Company. A railway would be_ built 
through the continuous line of territory from the coast 
to the sources of the Nile ‘that would prove the grave 
of all the commercial hopes of the Germans.” That is 
the charge. This is what Emin is said to have reported 
to the chief representative of the German East Africa 
Company, in anger at the contemptuous way in which 
Stanley had treated him. Nor is the statement denied. 
Stanley will not deign to notice it at present; and all 
the contradiction that comes from the Emin Relief 
Committee is that ‘ whatever offers were made to Emin 
Pasha by Mr. Stanley were formed on Emin’s own pro- 
posals, as conveyed in his letters to the committee in 
England.’ But, after all, what do these accusations 
amount to? Only this: under pretence of a rescue 
expedition a perfectly legitimate stroke of business was 
to be accomplished on behalf of a great commercial 
company, and a most promising stroke of business it 
would have proved had it been carried out. But it 
failed ; and the question is not the right and wrong of 
the attempt—(for there was no wickedness in that)— 
but why it failed ? why the melancholy consequences 
which now we mourn? As at present advised, we are 
more inclined to put that question to Mr. Stanley than 
to Emin Pasha. If it be true that whatever offers were 
made to Emin by Mr. Stanley were founded on Emin’s 
own proposals, it would seem that the German Pasha 
was more than ready at one time to work with the 
British East Africa Company. When and why, then, 
did he change his mind? As to the when, it appears 
to have been at some time after the first interview 
between rescuer and rescued. As to the why, we 
must wait for further information. But what we know 
is that in Stanley’s first account of the expedition he 
spoke in outrageously contemptuous terms of Emin, and 
that either as a consequence of that offence or of that 
and other causes of complaint Emin has thrown over 
the British company, and has given his services to the 
Germans. And not only so, but in revealing (or so it 
appears) the real scope and purpose of the Stanley Ex- 
pedition he has incited the Germans to make short 
work of an enterprise which will forestall all similar 
attempts from Great Britain. In short, as matters 
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stand, it looks as if Mr. Stanley had made an exceeding 
mess of the business he embarked upon when he went 
to rescue Emin; and that the final blunder, at any 
rate, was an untimely and inconsiderate indulgence in 
insult against a man who, so far as we know, is as 
worthy of respect as the great explorer himself. 

However, there is nothing to be done now but to 
repair the mischief to the best of our ability. Some 
suggestions to this effect were pressed upon Ministers 
the other night, when they were implored by various 
members to seek an immediate understanding with 
Germany as to respective ‘spheres of influence, and to 
obtain a pledge that our sphere, whatever it be, will 
be scrupulously respected. As to the first point, it is 
certainly one that needs immediate attention. ‘ Un- 
solicited, says Sir James Fergusson, ‘ the German Em- 
peror has declared that the Emin Pasha expedition is 
designed to operate entirely within the German sphere.’ 
But what is the German sphere, and what the British ? 
Acknowledgedly, it has not been defined in the region 
between ‘Tanganyika and Nyassa; and it is to the 
north end of the former lake that one of the German 
expeditions makes its way, while at the same time we 
hear that the Portuguese are directing a large armed 
force through territory under British rule to the 
southern end of the latter! Coincidence no doubt; 
but it is a rather daring thing for the Portuguese 
to do, under the circumstances, and it certainly lends 
force to the desire that our Government will endeavour 
to get our ‘sphere of influence’ defined as speedily and 
satisfactorily as may be. 





CHEAP HEROES. 


MONG the blind the one-eyed is king, and a 
generation of curs is not least offensive when it 
is sputtering out adulation of some individual who 
happens to have shown that he is not acur. Every 
now and then the newspapers gush over some police- 
man who has tackled an armed burglar instead of run- 
ning away from him. ‘The other day we were asked to 
go into raptures of amazed enthusiasm because one of 
Her Majesty's officers, with the men under his com- 
mand, had, by putting on full steam at the right 
moment, saved a valuable ship and their own lives. 
And this week we have been invited to throw up our 
hats in honour of the ‘signal bravery’ displayed by the 
hero who, being an engineer on the City of Paris when 
the machinery had broken down and seemed likely if 
not stopped to cause the loss of the vessel, ‘ at the im- 
minent peril of his own life dashed through the fiery 
and deadly elements around him and shut off steam, 
remaining bravely at his post of duty until’ the ma- 
chinery was stopped. It is to the credit of Inman 
Company’s officers and of the alleged engineer—as to 
which more hereafter—that our knowledge of this story 
rests upon the flimsiest foundations ; but for the pur- 
pose of drawing a moral from the criticisms to which it 
has given rise we must of course join the critics in their 
assumption that the facts happened as alleged. 

Grant that they did. Grant that the engines of the 
City of Paris, released by the fracture of the shaft from 
the weight of the propeller and of the work it ought 
to have been doing in the water, were whizzing round 
with such velocity as to have seriously damaged the ship, 
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and to be likely if not stopped to do such injury as 
would promptly send her to the bottom. Grant that 
the engine-room was full of blasts of scalding steam, 
and that the contents of the furnace and fragments of 
machinery were being hurled this way and that. Grant 
that steam could not be shut off without ‘ dashing’ 
through an exceedingly dangerous and uncomfortable 
place at imminent risk to life and limb. Nevertheless, 
hard as the saying may seem to thoughtless people who 
have never been in apparent danger but who have just 
morals enough to cherish a sheep-like admiration for 
those who have, it was the duty of the man who hap- 
pened to be nearest of those who understood enough 
of the machinery to be able to shut off steam to go 
in and do all he could to shut it off. It was his 
duty to take his chance of being killed, scalded, or 
mangled. He was paid for it, and when he under- 
took whatever post he had he knew that accidents 
might occur which might require him to do something 
extremely dangerous and unpleasant. He did it, and 
he did his duty: neither more nor less than the cab- 
man who, for the promise of pay, drives his fare from 
the Mound to the Caledonian Station. If he had not 
done it he would have been a coward ard a traitor to 
his pay. He would in that case have accepted the 
advantages of the position which he voluntarily under- 
took, and have shirked the disadvantages because he 
was afraid of being hurt. Suppose the captain of one 
of the Queen’s ships, perceiving that it would require 
the exercise of judgment and laborious attention to 
save his ship, and that the endeavour to do so would 
very likely cost him his life, took a life-belt, jumped 
into the sea, and was washed ashore on a nice sandy 
beach. He would deserve to be shot, and it is not 
worth while to speculate upon what would actually 
happen, any more than it is worth to speculate upon 
what would. happen if the sea were turned into ink. 
Similarly, if the alleged engineer had strolled away, 
observing that he was not bound to incur the risk of 
personal injury, the most of the crew would have been 
amply justified in distracting their minds from the 
annoying features of the situation by hanging him to 
the yard-arm (if the City of Paris has a yard-arm) as 
the ship went down. 

There is, however, one pleasant and encouraging 
aspect about this attempt to set up as a hero a per- 
son who neglected an opportunity of being a coward. 
This is the circumstance that the attempt failed. A 
busybody has been sniffing and bleating round the 
offices and officers of the Inman Company, trying to 
discover who the modern Leonidas might be—and in 
vain. He has seen two men employed as engineers on 
the City of Paris, a Mr. James Carnegie and a Mr. 
Andrew Haddow, and each of them has entirely refused 
to say anything about it. This is much to their credit— 
more exceptionally so than the circumstance that they 
did their duty, whatever it may have been, at the time of 
the accident, as we have no doubt they did. It is really 
not easy to hold one’s tongue about a recent exciting 
event, and it is probably particularly difficult when one 





is invited to become a cheap newspaper hero. The 
captain in the merchant service who recently achieved 
heroism at other people’s expense by throwing over- 
board goods which did not belong to him in order to 
make room for shipwrecked passengers did not hold his 
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tongue, but reaped a plentiful reward of medals, ban- 
quets, compliments, and, unless our memory deceives us, 
cash. Therefore the reticence of Messrs. Carnegie and 
Haddow and the officers of the Inman Company de- 
serves high praise. Paradoxical as it may seem, British 
subjects employed at sea often do their duty, and to 
select from their number an individual here and there 
to be made an advertising idol of is not only disgusting 
but invidious. 
THE MARQUIS TSENG. 
YPHOID fever, the scourge of Pekin, has carried 
off in his prime a man whose life was of incalcul- 
able value not only to his own country but to the 
nations of the West. The Marquis Tseng belonged 
to one of the few aristocratic houses of an empire at 
once the most despotic and the most democratic in the 
world. He was descended from the author of a famous 
classic, who. had gathered wisdom from the lips of 
Confucius himself; and he was born in 1839. He 
did good service during the Taeping rebellion, but it 
was as Minister Extraordinary in the special mission 
in connection with the Kuldja negotiations with Russia 
that he first came brilliantly to the front. His prede- 
cessor at St. Petersburg, the luckless Chunghow, who 
had negotiated a treaty ceding Kuldja to Russia, was 
seized and condemned to death on his return to Pekin, 
and his head was only saved by the intercession of the 
corps diplomatique in residence. His treaty was repudi- 
ated by the Empress-Dowager, and the Marquis Tseng 
was charged with the mission of appeasing the wrath of 
the ancient enemy and concluding a new treaty which 
should be the exact antithesis of the old. It says much 
for him that he completely succeeded, and it goes far to 
prove the importance of China as a factor in Asian 
politics that the Russian Government preferred eating 
its own words to risking the hostilities which would 
certainly have resulted had they refused to ratify a 
treaty practically dictated by the resolute and courtly 
representative of the Son of Heaven. 

But the crowning triumph of the Marquis’s career 
as statesman and diplomatist was to come. War 
broke out between France and China. M. Jules 
Ferry, in his enormous ignorance and amidst the accla- 
mations of his countrymen, referred to China as ‘ une 
quantité négligeable. The Chinese Minister said 
no word. He knew the indomitable persistency of 
his countrymen and the pestilential climate of that 
Tonquin frontier which the French must accept as the 
seat of war, and he grimly permitted the boaster’s 
vaunt to pass unchallenged. The destruction of Sen- 
nacherib was repeated in Tonquin, and then galled, 
baffled and humiliated, but blind as ever to the staying- 
power and invincible resolution of Pekin, the French 
statesman—if statesman he could be called—was moved 
to offer peace on the condition that China should pay 
an indemnity of £10,000,000 sterling. With dignified 
scorn the Marquis Tseng pointed out to M. Ferry his 
seeming powerlessness to grasp the state of affairs. 
The war went on. Langson was stormed, and the 
invading column driven back. ‘The greatness of the 
man showed itself in the hour of victory, and through 
his counsel, combined with the advice of Viceroy Li 
and Sir Robert Hart, the Chinese Government was 
moved to propose a truce. It was eagerly accepted ; 
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and again the Marquis T’seng dictated through Pekin 
terms of peace to a first-class Western Power. 

These successes had won him such an influence at 
home that on the death of Li he would certainly have 
become the foremost man in China. Enlightened and ex- 
perienced as he was, he would have wielded such a power 
as—with China prospering and consolidating—would 
have been awful to contemplate had the wielder not 
been so truly great and consequently so truly modest. 
In him were centred the hopes of all those interested 
in the development of the vast resources of China, and 
now there is none to fill his room. Still, it is matter 
for profound thankfulness that he lived to serve his 
country at the very time she was putting her hands 
to the plough after a torpor ages long. Though 
she may progress more slowly than she would have 
done under his courageous and prudent guidance, she 
rannot now turn back, and we may perchance take 
comfort from the concluding words of that great State 
paper respecting her future policy which he contributed 
to The Asiatic Quarterly Review for January 1887. 
‘The world, he said, ‘is not so near its end that China 
need hurry nor the circles of the sun so nearly run that 
she will not have time to play the réle assigned her in 
the work of nations.’ That great faith he had in his 
country will ultimately be justified. 


‘RUM AND TRUE RELIGION, 
( yoo as the world has known for some 


centuries, flourishes by the preaching of the 
Word ; but during the past few weeks it has discovered 
that this preaching is not quite the same thing as the 
practice of the Forbes Mackenzie Act. It has awakened 
to the fact that Glasgow is honeycombed with ‘ she- 
beens,’ which according to the dictionaries are ‘ un- 
licensed houses of a low character where excisable 
liquors are sold illegally.’ Police ‘ raids’ on suspected 
shebeeners come regularly once a week with the ringing 
of the church-bells, and—which is not always the case 
with the ringing of the bells—are not made in vain. 
All over the city gangs of drinking men and women 
are run to earth: chiefly in small, shabby, top-story 
houses. Thus, last Sunday, ‘in all six men and two 
women were taken into custody. ‘The officers searched the 
house, and found two pint bottles of beer, a bottle con- 
taining about three-fourths of a pint of whisky, five 
empty bottles, three tumblers, two dram-glasses, a 
filler, and a corkscrew.” Worse than all, ‘ Constable 
Hunter, who knew the house by reputation, felt con- 
vinced that the whole of the stock of liquor had not 
been discovered, and in a loft ‘he came upon eighteen 
pint bottles of beer, a quart bottle containing about 
a gill of whisky, and behind the chimney eight quart 
bottles filled with whisky, and two broken bottles.’ 
Add that shebeen whisky is declared on analysis to 
be composed of new and fiery spirit very largely diluted 
with water, and that the shebeen man is generally 
fined £10 and his client a sovereign, and you have 
this curious Odyssey in a nutshell. 

‘Constable Hunter knew the house by reputation — 
there is the damned spot there is no possibility of 
wiping out. Constable Hunter is clearly a capable 
officer, swift to strike and prompt to arrest when oc- 


casion serves. But he is painfully aware that for every 
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hit there are a score of misses. Probably the shebeeners 
detected and fined do not number above a tenth of 
the men who drive such a lucrative Sunday trade 
in beer and raw spirits that they are prepared to run 
the risk of being fined £10 for a single conviction. 
Nor, though Glasgow is the headquarters of low-class 
Scottish brutality as it is of middle-class Scottish 
Philistinism, would it be fair to infer that shebeening 
is confined to it. ‘There have been ‘ raids’ before now 
in Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Dundee; and it is a 
moral if not an absolute certainty that in all the large 
Scots centres of life shebeening is regularly and success- 
fully carried on. It is said to be not altogether unknown 
in such places as Elgin, Perth, Dumfries. But there, like 
the shooting of landlords in certain parts of Ireland, it is 
not ‘necessary *: there is a better and a safer way—the 
way of the ‘ Saturday night bottle, wherein the working 
man may walk in such wise as to have no more excuse 
for shebeening than a member of the Athenzeum or the 
New Club. Surely, then, it is high time that Scotland 
were awaking to the fact that, so far as Sunday is con- 
cerned, the working of the Forbes Mackenzie Act is 
merely a decorous hypocrisy. It is hardly pretended 
even by the social extremists who have elevated the 
holding of M‘Ewans to the position of a social crime, 
that the country has become more sober by Acts of 
Parliament. All that Acts of Parliament have done 
has been to deprive insobriety of that kindly humour 
which was its one redeeming feature. Scotsmen used 
to get ‘fou’; now—as the horrible ‘ Spring Holiday’ 
annually shows—they get ‘beastly drunk. When 
it has been clearly demonstrated that the pinched 
Puritanism which has over-ridden Scotland for nearly 
half-a-century has failed in accomplishing its mission, 
the more excellent way of regulating human nature by 
meeting it half-way will perhaps be tried. But although 
the usual symptoms of reaction against this Puritanism 
are showing themselves in the revolting forms of Satur- 
day ‘drunks’ by the thousand and Sunday shebeens by 
the hundred, such are the exigencies of Radical politics 
that the voice of sense and truth will scarce be heard to 





purpose for many a day. 

Pending the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the origin and best methods of put- 
ting down shebeens, it might be well if Constable 
Hunter when next he is on ‘raid’ would endeavour— 
a matter of psychological rather than of police inquiry 
—to ascertain if there is any connection between illicit 
Sunday drinking and theological controversy. He 
might ask the next man or woman he runs in for gulp- 
ing down new spirit on the first day of the week what 
may be his or her opinion on the Dods-Bruce contro- 
versy, or the comparative unsoundness of Mr. Max 
Miiller as revealed in his latest Gifford Lecture. 'To 
judge from the newspapers, Glasgow is in a frenzy over 
the ‘fundamentals’; her citizens have gone daft about 
Predestination and the Atonement. Something more 
thana suspicion is entertained in many quarters that 
the freedom which goes with whisky is freedom of 
thought in matters of Scots theology. Can it be that 
the heterodoxy which according to certain Free Church 
authorities is ‘coming in like a flood,’ and which flaunts 
itself so shamelessly in the correspondence columns of 
the Monday papers is stimulated by the shebeening on 
Sunday? Perhaps Constable Hunter and his colleagues 
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may help on the solution of this problem. At the 
least they can help in the solution of a cognate 
though minor problem. For some years back there has 
been a great deal of talk about the desirability of a 
Religious Census; and such an experiment would have 
been tried but for the opposition of both the Noncon- 
formists of Scotland and England. But if we cannot 
have this we can easily have a census of ‘drucken re- 
leegious bodies.’ 





PRIMROSE DAY. 
=~ the past week the Liberal Unionist whip 


has been preaching organisation in Glasgow and 
practising it in Edinburgh. Lord Wolmer is a man of 
his hands, knows what he is talking about, and is able 
to show how things ought to be done. He is one of 
the first of his party to give proof positive—as he is 
doing by his presence at the Edinburgh Primrose Day 
Demonstration—that in his opinion names are less 
than facts, and that divided counsels are born of folly 
only to result in failure. He is thus initiating what 
should be a new order of things in Scots Unionist or- 
ganisation, and the thanks of the party are due to him 
and to those Edinburgh Primrose Leaguers who had the 
wisdom to invite him, for his action: an action which 
to those unacquainted with local jealousies, local pre- 
Judices, and the local wire-puller must seem the only 
one consistent with the sanity of those concerned. 

The importance of the Primrose League as a party 
organisation is being recognised by others than Lord 
Wolmer, and its remarkable progress in Radical Scot- 
land is one of the most instructive and interesting 
symptoms of the body politic. When the Scottish 
branch was started sneers—not from the other side but 
—from those of its own household were its only greet- 
ing. All that is changing. ‘There are now upwards 
of fifty thousand members of the League in Scotland, 
and new habitations are being formed at the rate of 
one a month. More important still, in many consti- 
tuencies the League has given proof that it is the only 
Unionist organisation which is at once popular and 
capable. It has never been part of its duty to have 
to do with the selection of candidates. Had it been 
so, there would not now be so many constituencies in 
Scotland and England to provide for. The new candi- 
date for South Edinburgh might not have been earlier 
in the field; but assuredly East-Lothian would have 
had less chance of being given away as it was in 1886. 
In Edinburgh last year the Prime Minister set an 
example to Scottish Tories as to the treatment the 
League and its workers should receive at their hands ; 
and this year at the London Primrose Day celebration 
Mr. Balfour is giving a new proof of the confidence 
which the party-leaders repose in the organisation and 
the value they set on its work. 

But it is not merely as a party organisation that the 
League appeals to the people of Britain. It is a poli- 
tical religion with a definite creed. It has a great 
tradition—it has a patriotic principle at its root. 
It exists not only to keep alive the memory of a great 
statesman : its main purpose is to perpetuate his policy. 
The only question of domestic politics on which the 
Primrose League is definite in its utterances is the 
Church: no one who dallies with Disestablishment— 
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none with an open mind on the question of State re- 
cognition—can have any part in it. On reform of the 
House of Lords, on local option, on labour questions 
and the like, it has only one guide, and that guide is 
liberty. On all the greater questions of the Empire, 
however, the League speaks with no uncertain voice, 
and if in an age of ‘ what’s-the-oddsism’ we find an 
organisation which, enormous as it is—(soon it will 
number a million members)—yet waxes in wealth and 
influence day by day, whose main object is to uphold 
the masterful traditions of a masterful race: which 
is the outcome at once of the imagination and of the 
patriotism of the people—then we can hardly despair 
of the Empire. Hitherto there has been nothing like 
it in Britain. If it continues to be as skilfully guided 
as heretofore it must form as potent an obstacle to any 
policy of disintegration however called as can well be 
conceived. As such it deserves well at the hands of its 
Liberal Unionist allies—who ought soon all to be found 
in its ranks. Both sections maintain one essential 
principle in politics, both are willing to give up much 
for the preservation of that principle. Want of sym- 
pathy in each other's work is absurd, jealousy is 
criminal, opposition is treason to the Union and to 
the Empire. 


PERKS. 
wr is Perks, and what has he done? These 


questions are permissible. Perks is Perks, and 
his first known performance is a ‘ record.” There was no 
doubt an ante-Perks period, just as there was a time 
when the bright star in Perseus was unknown and _ the 
nebulae of Andromeda were insufficiently appreciated. 
But as science has revealed the heavenly bodies, so has 
The Daily News enriched the world with knowledge of 
an earthly treasure. It is but a few short weeks since 
Perks was unknown outside the circle in which, as 
a private individual, he moves. He was Perks ect 
praterea nil: a common variety of Gladstonian candi- 
date, waiting to learn from his future constituents what 
his own views were with respect to the whole string of 
articles which may chance at any moment to make up 
the Gladstonian belief. But Perks has spoken, and in 
an instant all is changed. By one brief, magnificent 
effort the candidate for the South Division of Lincoln- 
shire has earned the right to be classed as a very leader 
of his party, a politician more brazen than Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, more foolish than Mr. Shaw Lefevre, less in 
the way of respect than Mr. Samuel Danks Waddy ; 
and this is the secret of his success. 

At the beginning of this month the candidate 
made a speech at Leybourne, and this is what he said 
as related in the authorised version of The Daily News. 
‘Mr. Perks condemned in emphatic language the prac- 
tice of importing Irish Methodist ministers into English 
and Welsh constituencies to act as electioneering agents. 
This reprehensible practice could only lead to strife, 
and—(O, fearful thought !)—to schism. . . . The offence 
was all the greater when these men come breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter into a district where nearly 
every Nonconformist was a Methodist, and’most Metho- 
dists—(good souls !)—supporters of Mr. Gladstone.’ It 
is indeed terrifying to think of these savage Irish minis- 
ters breaking in with horrid threats among the cowering 
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flock of good Gladstonians, armed we suppose—though 
Perks withholds the fact—with the ordinary weapons 
of their wild country: the blunderbuss, the hocking 
knife, the carder (for the female members of the con- 
gregation), the threatening notice, and the anonymous 
letter. But this is not the worst of Perks’s plaint. 
To Perks another misfortune was that to the extent 
of something like six thousand pounds a year those 
excitable Irish preachers of the Gospel were maintained 
by the Wesleyan Foreign Missionary Society ; and it 
was particularly galling to the English working classes, 
who were the chief supporters of that Society, to find 
the money which they thought they were giving for the 
conversion of the heathen being used to support men 
who preach passive obedience to the powers that be 
and blind observance of bad laws with as much vehe- 
mence and moral obtuseness as if they had been Court 
chaplains in the reign of James u. Thus Perks ; and 
as it is not easy to appreciate the full value of his amaz- 
ing compound of impudence, folly, and profanity, it is 
worth while to examine it somewhat in detail. 

The facts are these. Certain ministers of religion 
living and working within the United Kingdom avail 
themselves of the common privilege of their fellow 
countrymen, and endeavour to avert a political change 
of which they disapprove and whose consequences they 
have reason to fear, by publicly stating their views in 
a place and at a time which they select according to 
the best of their judgment. They believe that to 
preach to the converted is simply a waste of time, and 
they wisely endeavour to instruct, and it may be to 
persuade, the voting men of their own faith and their 
own blood. The gentlemen whom Perks has. thought 
fit to cry out against believe that not only is their poli- 
tical party likely to be defeated, but they are them- 
selves in danger of losing everything that makes life 
possible for civilised and law-abiding men. They may 
be wrong, they may not correctly understand the 
effect of Roman Catholic domination in Ireland ; but 
they know a thousand times more about it than 
Perks. What objection then to their appeal to 
British audiences? Is it that they are ministers of 
religion, and that the occupation is an unseemly 
one? Plainly not; for has not your English Non- 
conformist minister spouted on a hundred platforms 
in favour of Parnellism’ Has he not time and again 
assisted at those famous ceremonials in honour of the 
divinity adored of members of the swell-mob and fol- 
lowers of the Plan of Campaign? ‘ But, says Perks, 
‘ these men come breathing out threatenings and slaugh- 
ter. Is it then because their speeches lead to crime and 
violence that Perks falls foul of them? Again we trow 
not. For even Perks must know that it is not the foot- 
steps of clergymen from Ulster that are dogged by 
crime. Then what is all the fuss of Perks about? Let 
Perks explain. ‘They come, says he, ‘into a dis- 
trict where nearly every Nonconformist is a Metho- 
dist, and most Methodists supporters of Mr. Gladstone. 
There lies the secret of the business: there the unpar- 
donable sin. ‘These men have dared to tell the truth in 
districts consecrate to Mumbo-Jumboism, and the utter 
unseemliness of the performance is too much for Perks, 


for is not blasphemy a minor form of the same offence ’ 
The majority of the Nonconformists are Methodists, 
and the majority of Methodists are Gladstonians ; so 
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let these wretched Ulstermen for ever hold their peace, 
nor dare to mar the peace of the Gladstonian fold. 

But worse remains behind. Money to the extent of 
some £6000 yearly is spent upon ‘ those excitable Irish 
preachers of the Gospel’ by the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society. This money, according to Perks, was sub- 
scribed by the good English working-man to convert 
the heathen; and he is galled—terribly galled—to 
see it being squandered away by wicked ministers who 
worship something other than Mr. Gladstone, and had 
rather not be ruined to return him to office. Now Perks’s 
first was only silly; but this second of Perks’s is serious. 
It amounts to this. Certain English Methodists sub- 
scribe money for the purpose of sending out mission- 
That money comes into the 





aries to the heathen. 
hands of certain Irish ministers, who have diverted it 
from its original purpose and applied it to their own 
personal use. In plain language Perks prefers a charge 
of embezzlement pure and simple. And all the while 
Perks knows that there is not the slightest foundation 
for the charge, and does not believe that a single mis- 
sionary has been withdrawn from his labours because 
an Ulster deputation has come over to speak the truth 
about Mr. Gladstone and his policy in England. 

In truth, however, Perks is simply a coarse and 
clumsy menace that if the Methodists of Ulster 
dare to protect . themselves against Mr. Gladstone 
they shall be made to smart for it. That these 
clergymen have failed in their duties to their own 
flocks, that they have fallen short in their perfor- 
mance of their duties as Christian men, is not so much 
as suggested ; but they have spoken against Mr. Glad- 
stone, and that is enough, and here is Perks reproach- 
ing them with being ‘men who preach passive obedience 
to the powers that be, and blind obedience to bad laws.’ 
Now even Perks should know that, good or bad, the 
laws under which these * excitable Irish preachers of the 
Gospel* have obediently lived are the laws of the land; 
and complete Gladstonian as Perks is, Perks must also 
be made to recognise that it is by living in obedience 
to these laws that the men of Ulster have thriven and 
prospered, while Perks’s friends in other parts of Ire- 
land have gone on breaking them until their districts 


are the deserts we know. So much for Perks. 


NEW TIPPERARY. 
‘Mr. T. D. Sullivan read a poem.’ 
( CH an’ whoo your sowls, ye sons of Tipperary ! 
~” Sure an’ ’tis you're the boys to show that you ‘re contrairy. 
You ’re the boys for huz ! when it comes to being silly, 
Faith, the League ’s as proud uv you as uv grand ould Billy. 


"Tis we (that played to win) that ran the show an’ bossed it. 

Ye ‘d everything to lose, an’ begorra ye went an’ lost it 

All on a wink from huz, an’ huz that kep out of sight ! 

An’ they say that it’s fools ye are? Tare an’ agurs they 're right. 


Boys, it’s thrue for you—you ‘re green as ever was painted. 

Billy O’Brine he spoke, and Billy O’Brine he fainted ; 

An’ you rose to him, so you did, when he tundhered and he 
slithered, 

An’ Barry (the baste !) rose too, and ould Tipperary withered. 


Ochone and wirrasthrue, did ye know that ye’d rue ut ? 

We did, an’ what we ask is why in God’s name did ye do ut? 

It’s the ruined men ye are, for ye’ve parted with boats an’ 
anchors ; 

But Ould Ireland’s proud uv ye, boys—an’ so is the Land League 


bankers. 
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‘PRETTY FANNY’S WAY, 

[° occurred to a lady-journalist of late that after the 

manner of her sex she would go forth and settle 
the still-vexed question, which is the ruder half of 
humanity. For herself, she has no great opinion of 
the average male; for, says she, you cannot be profuse 
—(why be ‘ profuse’ ?)—in your thanks to him for any 
small attention, but he instantly ‘ thinks he has got an 
acquaintance’ (or mash) and talks ‘in a tone of such 
familiarity’ and ‘with such persistency’ as ‘ often to 
drive a woman out of a “bus.’ But, for all this dis- 
dain of man in the abstract, she had faith in the 
concrete *bus-conductor, nor deemed of him that, if he 
were put to it, he would say anything ; so she rode 
hither and thither in his charge, and ever as she rode 
she asked him if he thought that women were more 
gracious and ‘profuse’ than men, or men were less 
bearish and less grumpy than women. <A few swift 
hours before the question had been asked of him by 
one of his own sex; and, speaking as man to man, 
he had answered that in his experience from the con- 
ductor’s point of view woman, whatever her qualities, 
was ruined by a certain constitutional incapacity of 
civility; but being a polite as well as a prudent 
creature, he answered now exactly as was expected of 
him, and gave his verdict on the whole in favour of 
woman. 
tive. ‘I tried an experiment at last myself, she writes 
a little breathlessly. ‘That is, she had a touch of neur- 
algia; she showed it, she hailed a “bus, she ‘looked 
appealingly inside* ; but that *bus was laden with stern, 
unchivalrous males, and though ‘ some of them looked 
rather ashamed,’ this heroine had to climb to the knife- 
board, ‘ where a fat man reluctantly made room for me.’ 
Presently she got down, went inside, and still harping 
on experiment, ‘in paying the fare I dropped a shilling.’ 
Perhaps her calling was suspected, and it was tacitly 
resolved by that bold, bad, *bus-load of the stronger 
sex that she should be rigorously assisted to produce the 
kind of copy she had made up her mind to achieve ; 


But this was not enough for our representa- 


perhaps she was over-fair to an extent that made it 
abominable to look away from her even in the pursuit 
of wealth ; perhaps—but the potentialities of the situa- 
tion are infinite, and to exhaust them were impossible. 
Certain it is that ‘ not one of the young men there” so 
much as ‘ offered” to pick that shilling up, and ‘ even- 
tually” the * gentleman’ who ‘made a dive for it” was 
old. ‘What a selfish lot,’ the victim and exemplar 
of the New Spirit remarked to her conductor as she left 
that accursed vehicle, ‘ your gentleman passengers ’— 
gentleman passengers is not too ladylike English, by 
the way—‘ must be!’ Then he, the Consoler: ‘ Yes, 
I’m afraid they are selfish. 
answered, ‘ Brutes”; and so fiery was her scorn and so 
withering the heavenly rhetoric of her eye, that that 
conductor man arose and ‘ pleaded’ with her not ‘ to 
She was not; for she did not 


To which the lady simply 


be too hard on ‘em.’ 
know their names, and therefore couldn't publish them. 
But she was annoyed. She had proved her case and— 
best of all—had got her copy, but even so she was 
annoyed. She had pointed a moral and provided an 
example ; but still she was annoyed. For that is only 
pretty Fanny’s way ; and pretty Fanny would not be 
pretty Fanny if it were not. 

Writing in The Daily Graphic Mrs. Lynn Linton will 
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have it that in this matter of impoliteness the fault is 
not Frank’s but Fanny’s own. Englishmen, this austere 
authority declares, are rude to Fanny when they have not 
the honour to be acquainted with her; and only Fanny 
is to blame therefor. Fanny, indeed, has a trick of re- 
membering that she is Fanny and nothing else, and in 
season and out of it is all-too apt to recall the fact to 
those ‘ miserable males’ who would be glad to lose sight 
of it if she would let them—(which she will not)—and 
treat her as an ordinary human being—which is exactly 
how she will not be treated. In other words, Fanny is 
nothing if not self-conscious. ‘Could I remember if 
thou forget ?” is still the burden of her dream ; and 
with disdain and incivility and sexual resentment—an 
active feeling that !—she reminds the enemy that he for- 
gets at his peril what has been thus far the purpose of her 
comedy. ‘This purpose has somehow failed to appeal to 
him ; for after all life is made up of give-and-take be- 
tween the sexes, and the moment that one of the com- 
batants refuses to play the game according to rule, that 
moment the game becomes impossible. The other 
party sulks, in fact, and there really is no just cause 
nor impediment why the lady-journalist should not 
be annoyed in the exercise of her adventurous and 
sprightly calling. Woman, in truth, is anxious to be 
man and is yet resolved to be woman. She will enter 
into competition with man in all walks of life; she can 
only succeed by ceasing to become herself; and her 
self-consciousness is such that if you accept her condi- 
tions, and play the game on the rules that she herself 
has caused to make—if, in fact, you remind her that 
she cannot affect to be Man without yielding up a vast 
deal of the homage and regard that were rendered to 
Woman pure and simple—the first to complain is by 
no means the wretched male. It is Fanny's way, of 
course ; but that is Fanny’s fault. Fanny is Fanny 
and not Frank ; and the worst—and the best, perhaps 
—of Fanny is that thus far she has not seen that Fanny 
and Frank are non-convertible terms, and that she can- 
not be Fanny and Frank—that she cannot vie with 
Frank on Frank’s own grounds and yet be Fanny et 
praterea nil—at one and the same time. 

Fanny, indeed, is miserably inconsistent. She would 
fain be lawyer, doctor, journalist, voter, taxpayer, 
painter, novelist, dramatist, plagiarist, Home Ruler, 
Senior Wrangler, all the rest of Frank, his trades, 
occupations, and professions ; yet not to be Fanny all 
the while—not to be desirable, possible, worth pur- 
suit, an achievement of the sex 
neither hear of nor endure. Of this it is that the 
harried and over-driven Male complains ; from this it 
is that the new spirit in Woman—all novel and dignified 
and esurient as it is—appears incapable of dividing his 
antithesis. And the world and destiny being nothing 
if not logical and given to consider effects and causes 
as essentially interdependent, with this it is that 
Fanny will have to reckon ; till in the end she declares 
she doesn’t want to be Frank in any way, or she elects 
to be Frank and Fanny at once, and accepts the 
position with all its responsibilities and with all its 
advantages—and the reverse. ‘Till then, she may drop 
her shilling all over all the “buses of the universe and 
not one of the young men there will offer to pick it up. 
If she is Frank, she can pick it up for herself; and if 
she is simply pretty Fanny, then assuredly it will be 
hard for her to make copy out of Frank’s discourtesy. 





is what she will 
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MODERN MEN. 


HUBERT PARRY. 


NNJO more shining example of whole-hearted and loyaj 

devotion to art has ever been set than by the 
author of Judith. For a man in his walk of life to 
adopt the profession of music seriously and attempt to 
earn a livelihood by composition and teaching must have 
seemed little less than social suicide to those moving on 
the same plane with him: to say nothing of that not ill- 
founded prejudice the well-born and healthy Briton har- 
bours against musicians on the score of their effeminacy, 
Hubert Parry has not made a fortune by his compositions 
—has not, we take it, made five-and-twenty pounds in 
five-and-twenty years. But he has proved himself a suc- 
cessful and indefatigable teacher, and he has imparted to 
his generation the valuable lesson that a musician need be 
none the worse for being a gallant and high-spirited gentle. 
man. He is by far the best all-round man in his profession, 
though he has never been told so in print, and would be 
the last to accept such an estimate of his abilities. For 
not only is he one of our two best-gifted composers ; but 
also he is a good and improving conductor, a brilliant 
writer on theory, a good enough essayist, and an admir- 
able lecturer. This, however, by no means exhausts the 
catalogue of his accomplishments. He is an ardent yachts- 
man, talks an immense amount of slang, has an intense 
delight in literature, and can enjoy a pantomime. He has 
far too great a respect for his art to trot her out for trot- 
ting’s sake ; and so it comes about that a stranger might 
talk to him for a whole day without knowing that he'd 
ever written a note. He looks as if he should have been 
a soldier, and it may have been that he actually contem- 
plated entering the army. But cedant arma lyre@ : the ser- 
vice lost a gallant officer, but art was the gainer by a good 
artist and a good man. 

The circumstances of his education and connection 
might lead an outsider to imagine that he started with 
unusual advantages. And so he did, but not in so far as 
the attainment of recognition from the world at large is 
concerned. When after his Oxford career the brilliant 
Eton boy settled down to compose not fervid and fatuous 
drawing-room ballads but suites and symphonies, cantatas 
and quartets, a startled press felt bound to condemn his 
temerity, especially as the works in question were ambi- 
tious, complicated, and very modern. To present the 
common critic with a work he cannot entirely grasp on a 
first hearing is an affront which can only be washed out in 
printer’s ink. This was Hubert Parry's offence. He was 
too difficult, too uncompromising, too German for the 
gentlemen from Brixton. And with one accord they 
mangled his compositions until by sheer force of native 
merit those compositions extorted the approbation of the 
public, and the press was obliged to follow suit. As al- 
ways, it did unwitting penance, and stood in a white 
sheet without knowing it, as M. Jourdain talked prose. 
Its ears once unstopped, it complimented Dr. Parry on 
having forsworn the dogmas of his rash, unheeding youth 
and burnt his new-fangled idols, and it professed to see in 
him a convert to principles it had always advocated: 
the fact being that, while there can be no question of 
the great superiority of his later work on the score of 
beauty and clarity, the change has been due to the de- 
velopment of the artist and not to any surrender of ideals. 

Hubert Parry’s position as a composer may be briefly 
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summarised. In spite of all this chatter on the part of the 
press-gang about foreign influences, worship of Wagner, 
and too faithful devotion to Brahms, he has written the 
best English oratorio of his generation; he is one of the 
half-dozen men in existence, British or foreign, who can 
write a symphony that will bear playing ; and further, 
he is one of the two or three musicians now afoot who 
ean write a good libretto. Judith, the oratorio aforesaid, 
is not perhaps his best work. It was composed at high 
pressure in hard-won intervals of leisure, and the circum- 
stance has left its traces on the score. But though un- 
equal and in places diffuse, it is noble work: always 
sincere, genial, and manly, and with moments in it that 
stir your pulses with the magic of inspiration. A still 
higher level is attained in his setting for chorus and 
orchestra of Milton’s ode, Blest Pair of Sirens, where the 
serene and stately words are wedded to music breathing 
a lofty ecstasy. The present writer has heard two men— 
one a typical Briton of the sturdiest type—state indepen- 
dently that it so affected them that when singing it they 
could hardly control their voices. Admirable, too, is the 
St. Cecilia cantata produced at the last Leeds Festival, and 
about which the composer was so doubtful that he would 
not bring his people to assist at a fiasco. His symphonies 
are al] exceedingly interesting and contain much spirited 
writing, scholarly workmanship, and attractive thematic 
material: the defect of them being that the orchestration 
is as a rule too uniform in colour. Dr. Parry’s handling 
of rhythm, on the other hand, is exceedingly happy: as 
witress the delightfully eager yet graceful scherzo in the 
symphony played last year under Richter. Also, he is one 
of the few composers living who can write variations. 
Of his earlier work the Anacreontic Odes, written twenty 
years ago, are as good a specimen as one need recall. The 
Prometheus Unbound is ungrateful for the voice, but has 
shining thoughts. In fine, though comparative nomen- 
clature is much to be deprecated, the application by a 
German critic to Dr. Parry of the style and title of ‘ the 
English Brahms’ has real propriety, for virility and earnest- 
ness are the distinguishing features of both. As with his 
compositions so with his criticism. His Studies of Great 
Composers, though intended primarily for youth, is worthy 
the attention of musicians of all ages. The book is typical 
of his frank, boyish, and outspoken spirit. He is un- 
duly German—Wagnerian even—in his strictures on the 
Frenchmen ; but, bating this, his fair-mindedness and 
his catholicity are refreshing as rare. He can praise 
without gush and dispraise without fear. His admira- 
tion for much of Wagner is sincere and deep, but he 
cannot away with the common Wagnerite ; nay, he is not 
afraid to express his disappointment with the sloppy re- 
ligious sentimentality of Parsifal. Sentimentality in every 
form is his abhorrence, and what he thinks of the fervid 
folly of hermaphroditish drawing-room art should, and does, 
endear him to every honest musician in the land. 

Music is fortunate in his devotion, for his personal as 
well as his artistic influence and example have always 
made for righteousness. He sacrificed much in the choice 
of his calling, but the long agony of obscurity never caused 
him to relax his exertions or swerve from his high ideal. 
Fearlessly frank in the expression of his opinions, he has 
made no enemies in a profession notoriously touchy and 
irritable ; and when the need arises of appointing a 
successor to the present chief of the R.C.M. there can be 
no doubt as to the man on whom the mantle must fall. 
On the whole, though, we should prefer to see Dr. Parry 
quit of teaching and lecturing, and able and willing to 
devote himself to creation. With more leisure and se- 
clusion he would certainly surpass whatever he has yet 
achieved. 
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THE NEW SAPPHO. 


O* Friday the 9th of December 1843 the bells of 

Neuwied by the Rhine were ringing for prayer at 
noon. ‘ The bells welcomed a life which was to be like 
them in fulness of awakening power.’ Then was born 
Elizabeth, daughter of Prince Hermann of Wied and 
Princess Marie of Nassau—that Elizabeth who was in 
after years to write of herself in these words: ‘I am first 
a wife, then the mother of my country, and then a poetess,’ 
and of whose career the wondrous chronicle has been 
wonderfully told by the Baroness Stackelberg and done 
into English (of a kind) by the Baroness Deichmann 
(Carmen Sylva. London: Kegan Paul). On the 22d 
August 1845 another child was born, and Elizabeth made 
the memorable inquiry: ‘What is the black man doing 
with the little brother?’ Dolls and metaphysics shared 
the sunny hours of her childhood. Her father used to 
ask her many questions raised by the study of his book 
On the Unconscious Life of the Soul. But when the little 
metaphysician made her dolls speak her mother took 
them away: ‘She was afraid of awakening the demon 
of the stage in her. Then she was given a pony. 
When this remarkable animal was fresh it kicked, and 
it often jumped ‘with its four legs off the ground at 
once. At the age of fifteen the Princess could read 
the newspapers, but she did not read a novel till she was 
nineteen. She was called the Whirlwind and the Wild 
Rose, and sometimes the Princess of the Wild Rose; and 
she ‘played wildly on the piano.’ She used to roam 
through pathless forests, and each ray of sunlight had a 
personal meaning for her. Once she saw a wild cat, and 
was ‘ vividly impressed with the description of this terrible 
race of animals, which, bloodthirsty and cunning as they 
are, spring upon their unsuspecting prey.’ In 1860 she 
made a discovery even more startling than a wild cat. 
She discovered that ‘only a purely objective reflection 
can give us knowledge.’ And on the 18th October 1861 
she wrote the following lines on ‘The Sick-Room ’—lines 
she has hardly surpassed, so far as we can judge from the 
extracts which Sir Edwin Arnold has rendered into verse 
that is worthy of its setting in the Baroness’s prose : 

‘Only sorrow thou thinkest we find in the place 
Where the sick lie in pain; 
Ah, no! there is often of sorrow no trace, 
True peace there doth reign.’ 
She was a ‘charming girl.’ When they asked if she 
would wed she answered ‘ Nay’; and thus she sang: 
‘A maiden wise would liever 
Live free for evermore, 
Since once herself to promise 
Brings pain and peril sore.’ 

At last they took the Wild Rose to Cologne, and there 
she was introduced tothe Prince of Roumania. She had a 
deep conversation with him. Then her mother told her 
the Prince had made an offer for her hand: ‘ The surprise 
of her daughter was great, but after these few words it 
became clear to her that the Prince had, unconsciously to 
herself, won her whole heart.’ This seemed rather sud- 
den to her mother; but so deep had the conversation been, 
the Princess answered no: ‘he had better come at once, 
I know I shall love him much.’ What an exquisite idyl 
of love in high places! So they were married, and ‘ the 
important “yes” was spoken by the Princess in unfalter- 
ing tone,’ and she went to Roumania, and a description of 
the Atlantic cable inspired her Songs of the Sea, and 
she discovered the affinity of her genius to Sappho’s, and 
proved that it was so in such verses as these : 

‘ That I the loveliest German home 
Once had my happy lot in, 
Constrained that till to death I come 
It ne’er can be forgotten’ ; 
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and as these which Sir Edwin Arnold has rendered with 
his wonted lyric grace : 
‘ Must all the dear ones on earth 
That I hazve, 
Like this that I love so go forth 
To the grave ?’ 

Nor is it only in lyric inspiration that the author of these 
inspired lines resembles ‘ the Tenth Muse,’ the one singer 
who outsang Catullus. ‘Sappho,’ writes her rival, ‘ lived 
in Sicily, surrounded by young girls, to whom she taught 
the art of poetry. / have amused myself in making por- 
traits of my maids-of-honour.’ The Queen spends a great 
part of her time in Castle Pelesch, where ‘ nothing is over- 
done, though all is carried out in quite magnificent style.’ 
At breakfast she reads her poems to the ravished courtiers, 
and ‘by noon the winged words have already been set to 
music by one of the musicians.’ She has overcome the 
anxiety which the consciousness of the similarity of her 
genius to Sappho’s at one time cost her. ‘How often 
have I bitterly bewailed my poetic talent, and rebelled 
against Providence for placing such a burden on my shoul- 
ders ! and now I know that it is my greatest happiness 
and a blessing to me which can also give pleasure to others.’ 
The genius of poetry goes with her secretly to audiences 
and forests and dinners. And sometimes she sits like a 
fairy queen encircled by children. The Baroness Stackel- 
berg shares the Queen’s estimate of the Queen’s effusions. 
They are, writes the ecstatic lady, vivid and charming and 
epigrammatic and marvellous, the outcome of a marvellous 
artistic power and restlessly working, etc. etc. 

Nevertheless the Queen believes she will do yet greater 
things : ‘ As to the great poem which I have still to write, 
I often have the feeling that it will come one day, but not 
by doing nothing.’ Will this be so? Will their author 
really rise to higher lyric flights than these : 

‘ All thoughts which bright hopes nourish 
In this our building—sown 
Like spirit-seed to flourish 
From its foundation-stone ’ ? 
or than these : 
‘ Battles where no hand the bright laurel twines, 
3ut where tears fall, bitter and hidden: 
To you, to the undeclared heroines, 
The Book of Women is bidden’ ? 
It may be so, in which case the contributors to The Poet’s 
Corner of provincial papers will have a new rival to en- 
counter. Meanwhile, here is the Baroness’s book : a book 
which appeals irresistibly—or, as Sir Edwin would say, 
is ‘ bidden ’—to all who delight in doggerel and minute 
descriptions of fétes, banquets, and upholstery, written 
in a style worthy of the most inspired reporter that ever 
sealed the high pyramides of slop on an evening ‘ rag.’ 





BEFORE THE UNION. 


ib Scotland the accession of James vi. to the English 

throne was matter for almost boundless satisfaction. 
Short of the actual conquest of her ‘ auld enemy,’ nothing 
could have touched the nation’s vanity to anything like 
such pleasant purpose. Apparently the problem of rela- 
tionship had been solved, and solved (from a Scottish point 
of view) in a fashion preposterously felicitous ; but it was 
not long ere the honour done the northern kingdom was 
discerned to be more than common barren. The real 
and solid advantages that might have been expected to 
follow in its train seemed loth to show; while the dis- 
advantages of the new connection were presently a matter 
of acute experience. Nominally the era of avowed hostility 
was closed, but the new departure proved as antagonistic 
to Scottish national interests as the ancient enmity itself. 
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The mere transference of the court from Edinburgh to 
London did not involve a great pecuniary loss; but the 
attention of the sovereign was primarily occupied with the 
affairs of the wealthier and more powerful of his kingdoms, 
and the prosperity of the other became a matter of less 
vital concern to him. By retaining her Legislature, Scot- 
land was supposed to retain her nationality; but it was the 
shadow without the substance, and the privilege was 
attended by evils as great as those of yore, with none of 
the old advantages and with no new ones to atone for 
their loss. Indeed there is no more striking fact in 
Scottish history than the miserable effect upon Scot- 
land of the simple Union of the Crowns: her condition 
was never more gloomy or more desperate than during 
the century or so that elapsed before the Union of the 
Parliaments. 

The existence of a separate Legislature practically 
nullified many of the good results anticipated from the 
advent of a Scots heir to the English throne. As matters 
turned out, the most distinctive function of the aforesaid 
separate Legislature was to foster jealousy between the 
two countries and to prevent that fusion of sentiment and 
interest essential to the complete welfare of both. In 
other circumstances and in an ideal world it might, could, 
would, should have been otherwise; but we are not con- 
cerned with ideals, and the fact remains that for all their 
Parliament the Scots were far less masters of their fate 
than in the bad days after Flodden, while the English 
might well have been supposed to have bent themselves 


steadily to the work of avenging Bannockburn. For a 
whole century—with the exception of eight years—after 


the Union of the Crowns separate Legislatures existed in 
Scotland and in England, and the effect upon the poorer 
kingdom was merely disastrous. Only once in all the 
seventeenth century did she enjoy a flicker of prosperity, 
and that was during the eight years of Oliver's Protec- 
torate, when—her legislative independence having been 
snatched from her by foree—she was united to England 
Under the 
torate Scotland and England were treated in all respects 


on terms of Oliver's own dictating. Protec- 
as one, and at once the immense advantages to Scotland 
began to be manifest. But Oliver's reign was too brief 
to permit of more than the beginnings of prosperity; 
and at the Restoration she recovered her old indepen- 
By the Eng- 
lish Navigation Act of 1002 she was debarred from. all 


dence and instantly relapsed into beggary. 


trade with the English colonies, and could only use 
her ships to bring goods to England not of Scottish 
growth or manufacture ; she adopted similar regulations 
for herself; and trade between the two countries was 
further hampered by enactments made by each in her own 
supposed or apparent interests. The wisdom of these 
enactments we need not here consider ; it is enough to 
note that they were inevitable while the two countries 
remained separate, and that from their effects it was 
equally inevitable that Scotland should be the chief of 
sufferers. Not only did she fail to keep pace with the 
advance of England, but the close of the century found 
‘Partly through 
our own fault,’ wrote Fletcher of Salton in 1698, ‘and 


her even poorer than at the beginning. 


partly by the removal of our King into another country, 
this nation, of all those who possess good ports and lie 
conveniently for trade and fishing, has been the only part 
of Europe which did not apply itself to commerce ; and, 
possessing a barren country, in less than an age we are 
sunk to so low a condition as to be despised by all our 
neighbours and made incapable to repel an injury if any 
should be offered.’ While England had been laying the 
foundations of her great colonial empire, and establishing 


centres of trade and commerce in well-nigh every part of 
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the habitable globe, the foreign trade of Scotland, never 
of any great importance, had gradually fallen almost to 
zero. Again, the insecurity of the Lowland districts pre- 
vious to the Union of the Crowns had seriously hindered 
the growth of towns and the establishment of manufac- 
tures ; in a large proportion of the population there had 
been fostered such a habit of reiving and plundering as 
made the prosecution of peaceful industries intolerably 
irksome ; while the religious conflicts of the century were 
strong to distract and divert attention from commercial 
enterprise—more seriously, perhaps, than the Highlander 
of the one part and the border thief of the other. 
Theoretically at least, by some of the sterner fanatics the 
pursuit of riches was held positively sinful; to the in- 
junction not ‘to love the world nor the things of the 
world’ they pretended to give a rigid and literal interpre- 
tation ; and when, towards the close of the century, the 
nation began to turn from barren (certainly in a material 
and it is to be feared also in a spiritual sense) reli- 
gious controversy to the promotion of trade and manu- 
factures, some preachers did not fail to predict that 
for this preference of temporal to eternal interests the 
wrath of the Most High would sooner or later be made 
manifest in some signal judgment. But, in truth, the land 
was hag-ridden with religion ; her enforced neglect of in- 
dustry was but one result of the possession ; while it is a 
fact that the fines inflicted upon recusants and the other 
hardships incident to the long period of Covenanting 
persecution had contributed not inconsiderably to the 
general impoverishment. And that, as we have said, was 
nothing less than appalling. 

Latterly the nobles themselves were largely exposed to 
the stress of indigence. Not only were the most of them 
unable to so much as dream of capital in aid of agricultural 
or commercial enterprise, but in London some of them 
sank so low in the pursuit of a living as hell-keeping and 
shifts no whit more reputable. The younger sons, finding 
no sphere for their ambition at home, hired themselves 
out as mercenaries; but the fortune they won by arms 
was commonly no greater than Rittmeister Dalgetty’s ; 
those adventurers were few indeed that did or could 
do anything except in a negative sense to relieve the 
desperate poverty by which their country was prostrated ; 
and by the end of the century she had reached a stage 
of collapse from which, unaided, it was impossible to 
rally. Her only manufacture of any particular import- 
ance was linen, and its extension was seriously hampered by 
the English trade restrictions. Other manufactures—as 
glass, soap, paper, and wool—had been introduced of late, 
but their progress was hideously slow. In the conveniences 
and comforts of civilised life she was miserably behind the 
rest of Europe. Her commerce with her sister-nations 
had utterly failed to keep pace with the growth of 
her population, so that in 1050 her fleet consisted of no 
more than one hundred and thirty-seven barques and 
brigantines of 5736 tons—about a three-hundredth part 
of her present tonnage. Scientific agriculture was yet un- 
known to her, and for some centuries her agricultural 
resources had remained incapable of expansion. From a 
combination of causes she was burdened with a surplus 
population over a hundred thousand strong, who followed 
no occupation and subsisted upon alms as often bestowed 
upon compulsion as from benevolence. She had missed 
her golden opportunity of colonising and of commerce, 
she had been thrown back upon her barren soil and her 


limited acreage ; she had ceased to possess within herself 


the means of extrication from the state of grinding poverty 
to which she was reduced. Her desperate circumstances 
were the more galling in contrast to that magnificent 
career of adventure and prosperity upon which her rival 
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had entered. ‘That in 1696 she should have embarked with 
feverish eagerness upon an enterprise so transparently 
foolish as the Darien Expedition can only be explained by 
the fact that here was her only hope. The beggar among 
nations, stung to madness by her wretched state and 
by jealousy of England, she staked her whole fortune— 
some £30,000 or so !—on this one cast of the dice; and 
luckily for her the result was such as made union with 


England inevitable. 





MARGATE. 


IKE a woman (and indeed like most: things else) a 
town looks different on different days, in different 
lights, and from different points of view. It is only fair 
to town and woman both to seek your first impression 
from the best possible point of view; and if you can you 
shall approach your Margate by sea. ‘There, as often else- 
where, the Kent coast rises from the water in a range of 
chalk cliffs—the identical ‘ white cliffs’ of Albion written 
of by all sorts of famous people from Cesar and Tacitus 
down to Byron and the Laureate, and not to be regarded 
of the thoughtful without a certain emotion: deepened, 
mayhap, by the fact that writ large on them in ignoble 
rivalry are the names of certain trumpery journals. On 
the broad terrace of the cliff are several smaller heights ; 
and on these, an agglomeration of trivialities in brick 
dominated by the tower of Trinity Church, huddles the 
little town. It is picturesque enough in its way; and 
touched with a sunset effect it makes as pretty a picture 
as your Cockney cares to see. 

Like the chameleon, the working population of Margate 
live on (or at least by) the air. As they are commonly of 
a plethoric habit, to view them is to differ from Hamlet 
and suspect that after all it is possible to ‘feed capons 
so. The staple industries are schools, sardine factories, 
and boarding- or eating-houses. Of schools there are 
over two hundred; and as the population at the last 
census was only a little over fifteen thousand, this is a 
fair proportion. They are much in evidence, especially 
those for young ladies, which continually do take their 
walks abroad in many a long and sinuous fold. All the 
suburban fields are playgrounds ; and the school-boy seems 
everywhere but where he ought to be, namely, in school. 
But for all her academies, none calls Margate learned. 
She never edited a Greek text ; she never even produced 
a bishop; and it is to breathe her air, not to burden his 
brain, that Bull junior betakes him to her knees. He 
does so with conspicuous success. Is it not fabled of a 
prosperous Margate master of bygone days that he fed 
his youth on the local chalk, and that the said youth 
flourished (like Macgregor) in despite of it all? ‘Tis 
rather an ideal to admire than to pursue, but the story is 
pregnant with significance. As to the sardines, in life 
they had ‘a grosser name’; but why speak evil of the dead, 
though it be but a fish translated and transmuted? The 
air of Margate is nothing if not capable of miracles ; that 
air no doubt it is which changes every little beast that swims 
about her shores into sardines pure and simple, and so en- 
ables her to vie with those Mediterranean cities where no 
such miracle is needed but the real sardines be. These 
two callings—those of the fishmonger and the ‘ heducator 
of youth ’—are less important than the third; for the 
name of them that live by boarding and lodging and pur- 
veying for their fellows is vastly more than legion. Here, 
too, is an infinite number of salt- and fresh-water baths 
—(it has been well said that if the bathing-woman had 
never existed the genius of Margate would have invented 
her)—oyster bars and shooting-galleries, ice-creameries, 
photographers’ saloons, and all those material and spiritual 
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delights whereby the Londoner at large may recognise that 
he is keeping it up indeed. ‘They are far below the level, 
or at least the pretensions, of Brighton and even Ramsgate, 
for there is no affectation—no tawdry affectation—of gen- 
tility about Margate. She is professedly base, common, 
and popular. She has set herself resolutely to woo to her 
embraces the cheap-tripper and the Saint-Mondayite ; and 
she has her reward. The Cockney child—(as yet the 
board school was not in the land)—struck the right note 
when she affirmed of heaven that it was ‘ a crib with a pier, 
and a parade, and a ’all, like Margate’; for here is the 
veritable Cockney paradise. That ‘ eternal lack of pence 
which vexes public men’ may confine ’Arry to ’Ampstead 
and the ‘Eath, or make Rosherville the mere-stone of his 
travels ; but had he what he has taken to calling the oof 
this is the cliff he would tread, this the brave air he would 
expand his puny lungs withal. And in respect of the latter 
ideal the shrewd creature is right. It is a wonderful air: 
inspiring, exhilarating, life-giving; to draw it in is even asa 
continual quaffing of champagne ‘where no crude surfeit 
reigns.’ The place is so exposed to the northern breeze as 
to receive it rarefied and sublimed : not soft and relaxing as 
the airs of Bournemouth and the Isle of Wight and Rothe- 
say ; nor bitter and bleak and ferocious like the winds that 
rage through North Berwick and Dunbar. Then, it is dif- 
ferent ‘by a pea-jacket’ from Ramsgate, though Ramsgate 
lies no further off than the other side of the North Fore- 
land. Here there is abundance of sunshine, it is not too 
warm nor too cold, the chalk is unfavourable to the depo- 
sition of mud. Wise and thrice fortunate was he, that 
grandson of Columbus, the first that ever burst, on foot 
or aboard a hoy, into the summer sea that frolicked round 
the old fishing village, and, fixing his holiday quarters 
there, came forth and published its virtues to the world. 
Men have had statues—good ones—for less, and deserved 
them too. 

Old Margate is not greatly regarded of the visitor. It 
lies a little way back, and is a maze of narrow streets—of 
small, quaint-windowed houses—here, there, and every- 
where running distractedly—(as if the town had had a bee 
in her bonnet from the beginning of years for her)—and 
made still more distraught by the wilderness of courts that 
dart off from them at all manner of angles. They harbour 
ancient dwellings not a few; and to explore them is to 
catch many a glimpse into vanished conditions of Eng- 
lish life. You may begin with a certain feeble little 
square behind the Grand Hotel, for it is more in evi- 
dence than the rest, and is permeated with a mild and 
musty flavour of romance. The place was a regular port 
for the Netherlands—(Marlborough went to the wars 
this way)—and before the horn of the cheap-tripper was 
exalted it was a veritable smuggling centre. ‘There are 
wonderful caves here—begun by Nature, perfected by 
art—once the resort of those heroes who ‘did’ the Re- 
venue to the joy and profit of their fellow-townsmen; and 
you can still hear yarns enough of enormous cellarages 
crammed full of silk and brandy and tobacco ; of mysteri- 
ous doors contrived in the very face of the cliff; of des- 
perate struggles and hair-breadth ‘scapes, and all the other 
properties of the drama according to Fitzball. But this 
is of yesterday ; the Margate of to-day is a Margate of 
sea-front and sea-wall, of nigger melodists and the Hus- 
bands’ Boat, of sand-shoes and donkeys and the rich 
accent of Shoreditch, of the circular sweep of the Parade 
and the ‘ long, resounding march’ of the Jetty. Of these 
charms there were much to say ; but ‘ not here, O Apollo’ ! 
Nor here shall there be aught concerning the copper-gilt 
splendours of the Marine Palace, or the beasts—(alas! not 
all are caged)—on view at the Hall by the Sea. Were 
it only for the ballad of the Little Vulgar Boy, the Pier 
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should not be left unhonoured and unsung; while as for 
the Jetty, is it not the ‘ ultimate and consummate flower’ 
of New Margate? Here, indeed, is the very Holy of 
Holies of Cockneydom ; and if you do not approach it 
hatless and unshod you ought at least to drop your h’s 
as you tread the enchanted ground. It is a charming 
structure, looking from afar off like an overgrown centi- 
pede, and terminating in a spacious octagon, crowned 
with a circular refreshment bar, all jewelled with kiosks 
of more than eastern magnificence, and rejoicing many 
times a day in the attentions of a small but powerful brass 
band. Here, on bank holidays and such times of popular 
tumult, you may seclude yourself from the crowd that 
yells and rages on the other side of the turnstile, and 
deeply pondering discover why it is that to the profane 
the place is commonly known as Jerusalem-by-the-Sea, for 
here (it seems) the Lost Tribes all are found, with the 
two that were not lost to keep them in countenance. 
Even among cheap-trippers there are degrees ; and there 
are whom those delights content not, radiant as they are, 
and for whom the height of splendour is to take a fly and 
drive to Ramsgate, even as they that hurl themselves from 
London upon Ramsgate also take a fly and drive to Mar- 
gate. Nor in the end is either sort contented. 

Of the Grotto in the Dane it is proper to note that it 
consists of a sequence of subterranean corridors and cham- 
bers ‘studded with millions of shells, beautifully grouped 
in wreaths, flowers,’ ete. etc.; that it is the most ex- 
traordinary piece of nonsensical gimerackery under the 
earth ; and that some ascribe it to the monks (which is 
absurd), others to the Romans (which is more absurd), 
and others to the Druids (which is most absurd of all). It 
was ‘discovered’ in 1837, and is by many deemed to be of 
purely modern growth; but there is no positive and 
absolute proof of this, and of the problem—how and by 
whom this immense amount of work could ever have been 
accomplished in secrecy—the solution is not yet. For 
the rest, Margate is evenly prosperous and (despite the 
Grotto) she deserves her prosperity. He that is low 
need fear no fall; and fashion—which has left Bath, is 
leaving Brighton, and will one day leave Bournemouth high 
and dry 





can do no harm toa place she has never affected. 
On the whole, too, the cheap-tripper is less of a nuisance 
here than elsewhere. He strays not beyond the Fort on 
the east and the South-Eastern Station on the west ; and 
Cliftonville at one ‘airt’ and Westgate at the other are 


altogether out of his beat. In both are long rows of 


pleasant houses with all the advantages and none of the 
horrors of the parent city; and in both you may live at 


least as pleasantly and as profitably as in any nook of 


sea-side Britain. 





THE HIGHLAND REGIMENT. 
THE QUEEN 8 OWN CAMERON HIGHLANDERS, 


POETRY and patriotism do not often run on all-fours, 

and if the Cameron Highlanders are twice men- 
tioned in English classics the double allusion is not the 
least of their title-deeds to fame, a goodly sheaf all told. 
A single regiment out of some four-score was to escape 
the nominal reorganisation of the army of most recent 
memory, and the lot fell not unfairly to the Seventy- 
Ninth: they had as good a claim to the honour as any and 
a better than most. And in the Cameron clan the old 
names have always seemed better than new: what patent 
of nobility could augment the martial music of such titles 
as Cameron of Erracht and Cameron of Lochiel? As if to 
insist on the chieftain and commoner’s pride, the original 
battalions—the second serving only as a nursery of re- 


cruits to the first and disappearing after the peace—were 
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raised entirely at their founder's charges, or rather at those 
of Mr. Phillips, his father-in-law. But Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Alan) Cameron and his brother Ewen found the men, the 
former becoming their first colonel. He was a Highlander 
of the old school, who had killed his man in a duel, served 
valiantly against the rebels in America with the Highland 
Fencible Regiment (many of whose officers joined the 
Seventy-Ninth), and made a romantic escape from dur- 
ance as a prisoner of war. Perhaps the generosity of a 
colonel who found his own bounty-money was not lost 
upon Government. Any way, the Cameron Highlanders 
have never lacked consideration ; and our Sovereign, whose 
military spirit was generally unsuspected until her Im- 
perial grandson discovered it, spontaneously conferred the 
title of ‘ Queen’s Own’ upon the regiment to which she 
had with her own hands presented new colours at Park- 
hurst Barracks. That title Lord Wolseley has been pleased 
to spare. 

What the Cameron Highlanders have not done were 
easier to say than what they have. They have never drawn 
their sword lightly nor (except at Tel-el-Kebir) against 
unworthy foemen. But in the Old World at least—they 
have had no adventures in the New—fortune has had 
nothing to deny them. ‘Their records are not silted up 
with details of barren and desultory expeditions, but flow 
At start- 
ing the regiment saw useful service in Flanders, in Egypt 
with Abercromby, in Portugal with Sir John Moore ; but 
in these early days it had often to look on and learn—to 


on superbly as it were from victory to victory. 


some purpose, as it proved to Lord Wellington on the 
first opportunity in the Peninsula. It drank deep at the 
fount of honour in that well-named village of Fuentes 
d’Onor. How the Highlanders entered the place has 
already been described in these pages; but the sharpest 
tussle came two days later when Massena made a desperate 
effort to retrieve his fortunes, pushing back the greater 
part of Wellington's line a quarter of a circle and retaking 
the lower part of the village itself! But 
*O vainly gleams with steel Agueda’s shore, 
Vainly thy squadrons hide Assuava’s plain.’ 

Sir Walter's note to his own stanza, giving particulars of 
the death of Colonel Cameron, Sir Alan’s son, is worth 
adding : ‘The gallant Colonel Cameron was wounded mor- 
tally during the desperate contest in the streets of the 
village. He fell at the head of his native Highlanders, 
the Seventy-First and Seventy-Ninth, who raised a dread- 
ful shriek of grief and rage. They charged with irresis- 
tible fury the finest body of French Grenadiers ever 
seen, being a part of Bonaparte’s selected guard 

and under the command of Colonel Cadogan bore the 
enemy out of the contested ground at the point of the 
bayonet. Massena pays my countrymen a singular com- 
pliment in his account of the attack and defence of 
this village, in which he says the British lost “ many 
officers and Scots.” Napier, considering the ebb and 
flow of the fight from the strategist’s Olympian hill, 
passes on rapidly, drily noting that when in the course of 
duty he came to bury the dead in Fuentes d’Onor itself 
he counted only one hundred and thirty bodies, not four 
hundred as had been reported. But he was well aware of 
the dangers of the crisis, as happily the French Marshal at 
the time was not; indeed, he concludes that ‘there was 
not during the war a more perilous hour.’ The Cameron 
Highlanders were forward in many another famous fight, 
and especially at Toulouse, in that campaign. But their 
next classical appearance was at Brussels and neighbour- 
hood, as Byron sang and, alas! every schoolboy has it by 
rote. If Mr. Swinburne might drive the British epic out 
of memory for a time, or rather if it might become penal 
to make extracts from it in school primers, the sense of 
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that inspired passage might be restored for a younger 
generation. Here we are tongue-tied to the common- 
place of prose that at Quatre-Bras the handling of the 
Highlanders was an admirable bit of tactics; or to the 
modern criticism that the strategical importance of the 
victory has been exaggerated, partly of aforethought to 
blacken the memory of the valiant Ney and to whitewash 
his mighty master. On the 18th of June the regiment 
was in Picton’s division, and, 
‘ While Waterloo with Cannae’s carnage vies,’ 

naturally suffered more severely than any engaged, ex- 
cepting one only—a battalion of Guards. 

The exploits of Sir Colin Campbell’s Highland Brigade 





in the Crimea have been otherwise celebrated in the pure 
prose-poetry of this century. Mr. Kinglake, who conscien- 
tiously focuses his battle-pieces to the general’s field of 
vision and to the trooper’s, has described the action of the 
Seventy-Ninth at a decisive moment on the Alma in his 
own words, which for one reason or another are not easily 
forgotten : ‘ Above the crest or swell of ground on the left 
rear of the Ninety-Third yet another array of the tall, 
bending plumes began to rise up in a long, ceaseless line, 
stretching far into the east; and presently, in all the 
grace and beauty that marks a Highland regiment when 
it springs up the side of a hill, the Seventy-Ninth came 
bounding forward. . It advanced upon the flank of the 
right Sousdal column, and caught the mass in its sin— 
caught it daring to march across the front of a Highland 
battalion: a battalion already near and swiftly advancing 
in line. Wrapped in the fire thus poured upon its flank, 
the hapless column could not march, could not live. 
Then again, they say, there was heard the sorrowful wail 
that bursts from the heart of the brave Russian infantry 
when they have to suffer defeat,’ ete. Again in the Mutiny 
the Seventy-Ninth found itself under Sir Colin, now Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. Their first exploit on landing 
was to march forty-eight miles in twenty-three hours. 
Then they take up the story very much where the Seventy- 
Eighth left off, and on the same ground. Sir Colin Camp- 
bell’s advance on Lucknow had not the strategical and 
paramount significance of the capture of Delhi; nor had 
it the poignant interest—the interest of a forlorn hope— 
which illustrates Havelock’s rescue of the Residency. But 
the sepoys were now in their last ditch, and having no 
hope of quarter fought with the fury of despair from street 
to street, from house to house: the fact that the struggle 
lasted continuously from the 2d to the 21st of March 
speaks for itself. There was plenty of hard work to be 
done after this, but none of the same importance. Not 
to be omitted, indeed, is the exploit of Private Robert 
Winning, who, coming suddenly upon six of the rebels in 
the jungle, shot one and bayonetted two, whereupon the 
remnant ran away. Truly there were giants in these 
days, and it would matter little if no fresh names had 
been inscribed on the colours of the regiment. Except 
at Rorke’s Drift and on that memorable march upon 
Khartoum, no such work has since been done by British 
soldiers. 

To the curious in these matters there could be no more 
satisfactory book of reference than the new edition of the 
Cameron Highlanders’ Records, recently brought out by a 
regimental committee of three. It is a work which 
happily escapes the baldness of earlier publications of 
the kind without slipping into prolixity or pretentious- 
ness; it leaves no interesting detail to seek. Among 
many anecdotes mention must be made of the singu- 
larly close inspection of Sergeant Thomas Campbell, 
brought before the Czar as a real live Highlander, during 
the occupation of Paris by the Allies. Imperial curiosity 
was satisfied very much on the principle of the grande dame 
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who treated her valets as lifeless things. And then there 
is the story of Colonel Alan Cameron, who, hearing from 
the Duke of York that ‘the King, my father, will certainly 
send the regiment to the West Indies, retorted: ‘ You 
may tell the King, your father, from me, that he may send 
us to h—] if he likes, and I'll go at the head of them ; but 
he daurna draft us.’ Drafted, however, they were, not by 
the: King but by Sir Ralph Abercromby, who fell out with 
their redoubtable chief. But Colonel Cameron, returning 
with only a handful of men, made lively recruiting and 
soon had his regiment in line once more. 





THE END OF THE STRUGGLE. 


NHE End of the Struggle.’ Such should be the title 
of the next cartoon in The Women’s Penny Call to 
Arms. The artist must picture a battle-field after the en- 
gagement is finished. The corpses are those of nearly all 
the literary men (so-called) of the day, and the lady stroll- 
ing over them is Miss Marie Corelli. Mr. George Mere- 
dith, slain for turgid, incoherent incomprehensibility, lies 
beside Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, despatched because 
he is so dull. The gentleman writhing in his last throes 
is Mr. Marion Crawford the slow and wordy. Here is 
Mr. William Black the effeminate; there Mr. Hall Caine 
of the loftily-named sagas. Mr. Andrew Lang, the 
Prophet of them that take Deity for an Ape, has a little 
bibliographic mound all to himself—the very dust-heap on 
which he used to discourse pipingly. Examine the bodies 
with a care which perhaps they scarcely merit, and you 
will find them riddled with the notes of exclamation of 
Miss Marie Corelli, her mark. 

Miss Marie Corelli is ‘the author of Ardath, Thelma, 
etc.’ ; and it is in this month’s Be/gravia that she routs the 
creature Man. ‘ Ouida!’ is her war-cry, and notes of ex- 
clamation are her weapons. 1, a man skulking in anony- 
mity, never saw so many notes of exclamation in a few 
pages. Belgravia is a hedgehog with them; they are as 
thick and deadly as hair-pins on a lady’s head. Had short- 
sighted Man abstained from shaking his gory locks at 
Ouida the Genius, Miss Marie Corelli might have let him 
alone for another year or two; but he has emerged from 
his hole to be shot, and so she shoots him. A whole regi- 
ment of male blockheads goes over in this one terrible 
volley: ‘The male beings she draws, beautiful as gods 
and muscular as Homer's sinewy warriors, become the 
laughing-stock of men generally, especially of the ugly 
and wizened ones who compose the majority, ha, ha!’ 
The satirist does not write ‘ha, ha!’ She uses a note of 
exclamation, which I (hiding from her up a tree) translate 
literally that it may have its full force. That the ugliness 
of men is at the bottom of their tirades against Ouida’s 
glorious heroes I have always known, but of course I kept 
it to myself. Now that it is found out, however, we may 
make a clean breast of it. 

Jealousy is a pitiable thing, and the critics had better 
see it; for there are many more hair-pins in Miss Corelli's 
quiver. ‘ Reviewers, though they pose as oracles, are, 
after all, only men.’ (Why not admit this?) ‘ And diff- 
cult as it may be to believe a fact so bare of chivalry, it is 
pretty certain that many a male author is ungallantly 
jealous of a woman’s brain that proves in any respect 
sharper, quicker, and more subtle than his own. Hence 
we find most professional men-critics somewhat contemp- 
tuous and intolerant of women’s literary attainments (vide 
the largest half of the masculine criticism bestowed on 
the more highly distinguished female authors, such as 
Mrs. Barrett Browning, George Eliot, Georges [sic] Sand, 
and others of that calibre); they are more willing to 
give the helping word of praise to any member of their 


own sex who makes the wildest and most random “hit’’ 
of one season 





especially if such an individual happens 
to have taken club-shares in the “Great Firm of Perpetual 
Log-Rolling and Press Favour Limited.”’’ Though there 
is not a single hair-pin in it the sarcasm here is withering 
and the charge as true as death. In the Secret Chamber 
of the Log-Rollers it would not, I presume, be denied 
that men did everything in their power to keep Mrs 
Browning down. _ For long they tried to ignore her, and 
now they sneer at her. Can any member of the Society 
put his hand over his envious heart and say that he has 
ever bought a copy of Silas Marner? If he did do so, 
was it not when he was in love, and did he buy it in open 
daylight? There is not a male novelist living who does 
not jeer at Adam Bede, and call Dorothea the most ridi- 
culous heroine in fiction. As for ‘Georges’ Sand... but 
we never even speak of her. And why? Simply because 
she was a woman. We know in our hearts that if we gave 
literary ladies their rights we should be where poor Mr. 
Meredith and the other male novelists are to-day. We 
are every whit as jealous of the lady novelists of to-day 
as of those whom we have lately hounded to their death. 
Has a single male writer acknowledged the genius of 
John Strange Winter, or allowed that Molly Bawn will 
live? Long reviews by Men appear about Mr. Marion 
Crawford (who lies prone to-day), but none about Mary K. 
Little or Lucy E. Jones. Yet we know very well that 
Miss Little and Miss Jones will be on the tongues of the 
future. Let us admit it openly, and then we may come 
down, 1, for one, cannot hide in a tree for ever. 

We Men have no magnanimity. Now, Miss Marie 
Corelli never met Ouida, and yet she praises her. These 
two ladies have never corresponded—there has not 
been a single hair-pin between them. Nay, more, Miss 
Corelli has been told that if she ventured into Ouida’s 
presence she would probably meet with a rough recep- 
tion, as ‘ Mdlle.’ de la Ramée ‘ hates her own sex.’ De- 
spite all this Miss Corelli insists on admiring Ouida, for 
‘ Genius—not mere talent—is in this woman. And it is 
my habit to know Genius, as a lightning message from 
the gods, wherever and however it flashes across my path.’ 
This is an admirable habit ; but where is the Man that 
could acquire it? Has any critic ever praised the writings 
of a man whom he did not know, with whom he had not 
even corresponded, who was accustomed to give casua! 
visitors rough receptions? _Is it not notorious that Lord 
Tennyson and Mr. Ruskin have won the approval of their 
sex (so-called) by keeping an open house for tourists? A 
great deal has been written about Carlyle, but only be- 
cause he was such a genial host to the men who dropped 
in on him with or without a note of introduction. | How 
different has been the fate of Marion W. Finney! Miss 
Finney did not entertain, and as a result her name is 
never even mentioned at the weekly meetings of the 
Society of Log-Rollers. If a woman had claimed to be 
Sir Roger Tichborne, Bart., would the trial have lasted 
three hundred and sixty-five days? I say, No. 

Quida is a woman, and therefore we are all against her. 
There is a scene in Tricotrin which, had it been found ‘ in 
one of Walter Scott’s or Dickens’s novels, would have 
been quoted in every “Elegant Extract”” book and “ Penny 
Reader” in the kingdom.’ But it is We Men who edit 
‘Elegant Extract’ books and read them. There are pas 
sages in Ouida ‘as pointed, as ruthless, as witty as an) 
sayings in Rochefoucauld. A Man might have written 
them ’—ye gods! think of it—the Noble Creature might 
have penned such lines and smiled complacently at hi» 
own cleverness afterwards! Miss Corelli is too calm an! 
impartial a critic to say that Ouida is without faults. But 
they are all owing to a wild and wilful thing called the 
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ardour of the pen, which Man, ‘ unless he be very young, 

very gifted, and very enthusiastic, generally lacks.’ I take 

this something to be nothing less than the note of exclama- 

tion. The magic ‘ha, ha!’ fires the blood of Genius. ‘ An 

author endowed with the restless Protean-like quality of 
Genius cannot be always at the same dead level of placable 

equanimity. Talent like that of Mr. Andrew Lang, who, 

sitting on his little bibliographic dust-heap ’"—he is lying 

on it now— discourses pipingly on “ Was Jehovah a Stone 

Fetish?” is, we know, at the beck and call of every sub- 

ject on which it is paid to write.’ But genius differs from 

talent as Ouida’s Wanda from ‘the amazingly absurd 

social plays of Ibsen.’ Love is Ouida’s subject, ‘and love 

such as she depicts, arising mainly from the attraction of 
sex to sex, is, of course, impossible and absurd—and nicked ! 

It does not exist, in fact! ... the “strong bent of Nature,’ 

as Emerson hath it, the ‘ immortal hilarity,’ the “ rose of 
joy ’—no! really, really ! this will not do, though Emer- 
son declares it will; it is wrong, quite wrong!’ But | 

must stop. The air is so full of hair-pins that a chance one 
may pierce me. What are we survivors todo? Must we 
stay up here and starve, or come down and be shot ? 


SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE IRISH LAND 
BILL. 


.* is said by the authors of the Irish Land Purchase 
Bill that it is not a party measure. That is to say, it 
is not planned to serve any party purpose. It is simply a 
plan for promoting the prosperity of Ireland and allaying 
disaffection there, and is in no respect to be regarded as 
an expedient for keeping one party in and the other out. 
That certainly is what such a bill should be ; and being 
what it is we are at liberty to consider the measure on 
its merits alone. It might be unbecoming to take full 
advantage of the privilege ; but the Irish Land Purchase 
Bill is of so revolutionary a character, and so abounding in 
consequences of one sort and another, that it will hardly 
do to say Yes or No to it without deliberation. Of course 
it has been framed with extreme care by the Government ; 
but that does not absolve us from the duty of inquiring for 
ourselves what it is that we are expected to vote for. 

In the first place, perhaps, we should ask whether the 
bill is what it seems. The general idea of it may be thus 
expressed : It is a bill to transfer thirty-three millions’ 
worth of farms in Ireland from the landlord to the tenant; 
the State to find the money, the tenant to pay it back in 
certain instalments (in lieu of rent) over a period of forty- 
nine years ; at the expiration of which period the tenant 
becomes absolute owner. And it is not a compulsory 
measure: there is no compulsion to buy and none to 
sell. But is that really a true account of the bill ? Hardly. 
Were its authors to explain it rightly they would begin with 
a statement to this effect : ‘The Government has come 
to the conclusion that it would be politic to end “the 
agrarian difficulty ” in Ireland by buying out the landlords 
all over the country, and making proprietors of the tenants. 
For this purpose the State must first buy the land and 
become landlord till the re-transfer is complete. But the 
Government does not propose to carry out the intention 
all at once. It means to do so bit by bit. To begin with, 
it asks for no more than thirty-three millions: about 
one-fifth of all that will be required to carry out the de- 
sign. There is nothing in the bill about compelling any 
landlord to sell or any tenant to buy ; and therefore the 
bill is described as avoiding compulsion. — In effect, how- 
ever, it will be compulsory on the one and not upon the 
other. The tenant will be free to do as he pleases ; not 
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so the landlord. He may desire not to sell, and refuse to 
do so; but if his tenants insist on purchase they will be 
able to bring a certain ‘ force of circumstances’ to bear 
upon him which will amount to absolute compulsion.’ * That 
is what the authors of the bill would say of it if they were 
perfectly candid. Both in effect and intention it is a bill 
for transferring a// farm-lands in Ireland from landlord to 
tenant by means of State purchase. If only thirty-three 
millions are asked for it is because no more is wanted to 
begin with. And to the knowledge of all concerned it is a 
measure that will work by compulsory sale, though the 
assertion is that nothing of that kind is intended. 

It may be said, however, that the limitation of thirty- 
three millions makes a very great difference ; reducing the 
whole project to experiment. But let us not be led away 
by shadowy distinctions. It is true that if the tenants for 
whose benefit the thirty-three millions are employed do 
not pay up, no more money will be advanced for the same 
purpose. But suppose the Government had liberty to deal 
with a hundred and fifty millions ; would it not be just as 
sasy to cease paying out as soon as failure was discovered ? 
Presumably the whole of this thirty-three millions will not 
be expended if the plan fails : there will be a stop at ten, 
or twenty, or twenty-five, in that case. The bill is no more 
experimental as it stands than if tyo hundred millions had 
been asked for: unless, indeed, a very large part of the 
money can be spent at once. But the calculation is that 
it will take five years at least—twelve or fifteen according 
to Mr. Russell—to expend the thirty-three millions. 

This question of time is not to be neglected if we wish 
to understand what we are about. The main purpose of 
the measure is the pacification of Ireland. At the rate of 
expenditure proposed, how many years will elapse before 
the means are complete? How many, if only the repay- 
ments on the thirty-three millions are employed in fresh 
purchases, and if it will take five or seven years to come 
to the end of that sum? If the Government has faith in 
the scheme, why not spend a hundred millions as speedily 
as possible ? And what is the difficulty of spending such 
a sum in seven years—with sufficient machinery? In 
effect, there can be no difficulty. It is all a question of 
multiplying machinery ; the cost of working would be the 
same if spread over forty years or brought into five; and 
the State would not have to bear the cost in either case. 
It appears, therefore, that the Government has no com- 
plete faith in the scheme, sharing the doubts of those who 
are opposed to it. Otherwise, and with such an object in 
view as the pacification of Ireland, it would propose to 
take a much larger sum than it now asks for, and would 
exhaust invention in applying it with the utmost speed. 
It is not at all as if its guarantees would dwindle if it 
did so. 

Possibly, however, the Government counts for the more 
rapid buying out of the landlords on that very compulsion 
which it dare not provide for im the bill, though it is 
provided by the bill. The boon offered to the Irish tenant 
is the fee-simple of his farm after paying for so many years 
83 per cent. less than his judicial rent. But only a for- 
tunate few will be able to profit by this advantage; and 
some of these not till after three or five or seven years. 
Others will be told that they can never profit. This they 
will hear from landlords unwilling to sell as a matter of 
preference, or unable to do so without a confusion of their 





* Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., who supports the measure, says: ‘The 
bill is not compulsory nominally: in reality, and in the end, it must work 
out to compulsion. The purchasing tenant pays a terminable 
annuity 33 per cent. less than his judicial rent. The tenant who is 
still under the judicial rent, and has no prospect of acquiring the fee, 
cannot be expected to submit without a struggle. The end must be 
that every landlord will sell.’ 
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affairs amounting to ruin. What is to be expected, then? 
Supposing the boon to be as irresistible as it appears, and 
as the Government believes it to be, the anticipated com- 
pulsion will begin to operate at once. It will operate in 
two directions, but it will take the same form in both ; 
and—(let this be marked)—the form it will take will be 
Disorder. The compulsion of Disorder will be brought to 
bear on the Government to enlarge and hasten the trans- 
ference of land so that the tenants may all share in it 
as soon as possible ; upon individual landlords to compel 
them to sell; and again upon the Government to make 
sale compulsory. As to individual landlords, take two 
neighbouring estates (as 7'he Economist puts it) ‘on one of 
which the tenants have bought their holdings, while on 
the other the landlord refuses to sell. Does any one sup- 
pose that the tenants on the latter will continue to pay to 
the landlord a rent thirty-three per cent. more than the 
tenants are paying to the State for the possession and 
ultimate acquisition of their holdings? Will they not 
rather go to the landlord and say: “ We are not going to 
suffer for your obstinacy ; and if you will not consent to 
sell, so that we may obtain the advantage which the State 
is ready to confer on us, you must go without your rent 
altogether ?’’’ Of course they will ; or what more natural 
(in Ireland) if the whole body of tenants says: ‘ Till 
such time as the benefits of this scheme are extended 
to us (and why should we be obliged to wait?) we 
will pay landlords on the same reduced scale that 
our more fortunate brethren are paying to the State. 
That is to say, we will pay £68 a year instead of £100; 
the difference being precisely that which the bought-out 
landlord is subjected to by the Government.’ As to the 
Government itself, what will its position be in such an 
event? Will it be able and willing to force evictions all 
over the country if there is a general strike for that thirty- 
three per cent. off? Or even in the case of refusal to sell 
by individual landlords, followed by withholding of rent: 
how about police evictions on behalf of men who are de- 
termined to frustrate the beneficent intentions of the 
Legislature? No ‘ moral difficulties’ for the Chief Secre- 
tary? no rioting in Ireland? no storms of indignation 
amongst Radicals in England? And let us remember this. 
As soon as the bill passes, if it does pass, there will be 
nothing to prevent every tenant-farmer in Ireland seeking 
a pledge from his landlord that he mil sell in due time, if 
the transfer cannot be made immediately. Should that 
very possible course be taken, the whole body of landlords 
—(and not merely those who can be bought o °t by thirty- 
three millions over a period of half-a-dozen years)—will 
be put under the harrow of compulsion at once. It would 
be no offence to seek a pledge for what the Government 
desires. The offender would be the landlord who declined 
to give any such engagement ; and it would be entirely in 
the line of Irish tactics to make the demand universal, and 
to refuse payment of rent, or to lower it by that aforesaid 
33 per cent., in every_case where the pledge was withheld. 

In short, the bill invites to compulsion by means of dis- 
order. Men of all parties perceive and admit that it does 
so in the case of landlords whg refuse to sell, and they 
agree that the landlords will h togiwecumb. But it 
appears that the same agitation has o be carried out 
in a vigorous and systematic way and th ernment will 
soon find itself under compulsion too. It: witge forced to 
bring in an Amending Bill with these tw® provisions : an 
immediate expenditure of thrice thirty-three millions for 
the purchase of farms for Irish tenants, and sale by com- 
pulsion. In ali likelihood this is no news. It is a possibi- 
lity which the Government must anticipate. 

F. Greenwoop. 
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OF THE EARTH, EARTHY. 

i ER for us those dreams aforetime shown 

Of white-winged angels on a shining stair, 
Or seas of sapphire round a jasper throne : 
Give us the spangled dusk, the turbid street ; 
The dun, dim pavement trod by myriad feet, 
Stained with the yellow lamplight here and there ; 
The chill blue skies beyond the spires of stone : 


The world’s invincible youth is all our own 
Here, where we feel Life’s pulses burn and beat. 


Here is the pride of Life, be it foul or fair, 

This clash and swirl of streets in the twilight air ; 
Beauty and Grime, indifferent, side by side ; 
Surfeit and Thirst, Endeavour and Despair, 
Content and Squalor, Lassitude and Care, 

All in the golden lamplight glorified : 

All quick, all real, hurrying near and wide. 


Life and Life’s worst and best be ours to share, 
Charm of the motley ! undefined and rare ; 
Melodious discord in the heart o’ the tune, 
Sweet with the hoarse note jarring everywhere ! 


Let us but live, and every field shall bear 
Fruit for our joy ; for Life is Life’s best boon. 
Granam R. Tomson. 


A CRADLE SONG. 
‘ Cloth yani nu von gilli beg 
’N heur ve thu more a creena.’ 
PQ HE angels are bending 
Above your white bed, 
They weary of tending 
The souls of the dead. 


God smiles in high heaven 
To see you so good, 

And the old planets seven 
Grow sweet with His mood. 


I kiss you and kiss you, 
My arms round my own ; 
Ah ! how I shall miss you, 
My dear, when you re grown ! 
W. B. Years. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘THE CRITIC'S FRIEND,’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 


London, 12th April 1890. 

S1R,—It is, I suppose, to your pleasant satisfaction in ‘ The 
Critic’s Friend’ that I owe the early copy of Zhe Scots Observer, 
pointed with proud mark in the blue pencil of office, whereby 
the impatient author hastened to indicate the pithy personal 
paragraphs, that no time should be wasted upon other matter 
with which the periodical is ballasted. 

Exhilarated by the belief that I had been remembered—for 
vanity’s sake let me fancy that you have bestowed upon me 
your own thought and hand—I plunged forthwith into the 
underlined article, and read with much amusement your excel- 
lent appreciation. 

Having forgotten none of your professional manner as art 
arbiter, may;I say that I can picture to myself easily the sad 
earnestness with which you now point the thick thumb of your 
editorial refinement in deprecation at my choicer ‘ rowdyism i 
And knowing your analytical conscientiousness, I can even 
understand the humble comfort you take in Oscar’s meek 
superiority ; but, for the life of me,I cannot follow your literary 
intention when you say that my care of ‘“’Arry,” dead and 
neglected by the parish, goes far to prove that my sense of 
smell is not so delicate nor so perfectly trained as my sense of 
sight 
Do you mean that my discovery of the body is the result 
of a cold in the head? and that, with a finer scent, I should 
have missed it altogether? or were you only unconsciously 
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remembering and dreainily dipping your pen into the ink of my 
former description of ‘’Arry’s’ chronic catarrh? In any case I 
am charmed with what I have just read, and only regret that the 
ridiculous ‘ Romeike’ has not hitherto sent me your agreeable 
literature.— Also I am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. M°N. WHISTLER. 


THE HOME OF THE ARYANS. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.| 
April 16, 1890. 

Sir, —In ‘giving up’ Mr. Lang’s celebrated conundrum 
about Blind Harry, Professor Blackie, and the Knight of 
Ellerslie, you have acted with great prudence, as his conun- 
drum, like that of the Mad Hatter in Adice’s Adventures, 
happens to have no answer. Mr. Lang wants to know who 
told me ¢hat Sir William Wallace tooled with a stone-headed 
axe. The phrase which Mr. Lang puts into my mouth is not 
mine, but is the joint property of two anonymous critics, one of 
whom writes in 7he Saturday Review and the other in 7he 
Daily News, both of whom ask the conundrum which Mr. 
Lang asks in Zhe Scots Observer, and who both, strange to say, 
have achieved an indifferent imitation of Mr. Lang’s inimitable 
style. But if Mr. Lang, instead of merely quoting the conun- 
drum of his ‘doubles’ in Zhe Saturday and The Daily News, 
had taken the simple course of verifying the references given in 
my note, he would have had the satisfaction of detecting an 
error which ought to have been corrected in the proofs, and 
which I now hasten to acknowledge. I find I have been far 
too niggardly with the stone axes, and | ought to have distri- 
buted them liberally among the Scots who bled with Wallace, 
instead of confining them to the Knight himself. 

But the conundrum is merely a side issue which has no bear- 
ing on the real question in dispute. Mr. Lang’s one serious 
argument deserves a serious answer. Because civilisation in 
India may (or may not) be older than in Europe, therefore he 
thinks it must ‘be granted’ that the Indians ‘must have been 
longest settled in their permanent home.’ This argument, if it 
proves anything, proves too much, It would prove, for instance, 
that Goths occupied Ravenna before occupying Gothland ; 
that the Moslems ruled in Damascus, Bagdad, and Cordova 
before they ruled in Mecca ; that the Turks stormed Constan- 
tinople before they wandered over the steppes of Turkistan ; 
that Pekin and not Manchuria was the original seat of the 
Manchus ; that Normandy rather than Norway was the father- 
land of the Northmen ; and that the settlements of Franks in 
the Isle of France and of Saxons in Wessex were anterior to 
their settlements in Franconia and Old Saxony. 

Mr. Lang should have remembered that culture is more often 
transmitted than developed, and that its transmission depends 
largely upon geographical contiguity. The very oldest civilisa- 
tion of which we have any cognisance was that of the pre- 
Semitic Babylonians. From them the still barbarous Semites 
derived the germs of their culture, which they afterwards trans- 
mitted to Greece, and then to Italy, whence it spread beyond 
the Alps. But the Indians, before they entered India, must 
have been geographically nearer to Babylonia than were any 
of the Aryan-speaking peoples in Europe, and hence the early 
date of their civilisation can be readily explained. But Mr. 
Lang forgets that the entry of the Indians into India was 
comparatively late, long after the separation of Greeks from 
Latins, or of Latins from Celts. When the Vedic hymns were 
composed, the Indians, who had already reached the age of 
metals, were not yet ‘settled in their permanent home,’ but 
were only fighting their way into the Punjab through a host of 
hostile tribes ; whereas, far back into the neolithic age, we are 
able to trace most of the European races already in possession 
of their present seats. The evidence, such as it is, is entirely 
adverse to Mr. Lang’s hypothesis that of all Aryan-speaking 
peoples the Indians ‘have been the longest settled in their 
permanent home.’ It is a.theory, but the facts are all the other 
way.—1I am, etc., ISAAC TAYLOR. 


MENTAL OAKUM-PICKING. 


[To the Editor of 7he Scots Observer.] 


The Rectory, Cheltenham, 12th April 1890. 
S1R,—I have been reading with great interest an article in 
The Scots Observer of 5th April, and signed ‘P. Anderson 
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Graham.’ It appears to me full of common sense, and I wish,. 
as one who takes Jan interest in education, that the project 
could be carried out. What is greatly to be desired is to in- 
terest children in what they are taught ; to call out their ideas 
as well as to pour in knowledge—to train them to think as well 
as to give them instruction in certain subjects, some of them 
likely to be useful to them in after life, and many of them of 
small practical worth. In several schools it would make learn- 
ing a delight instead of a drudgery if the master would take his 
pupils out of the close school-room to the green hill-side or be- 
side the little rivulet and give them a lesson on what lies before 
the eye or is borne upon the ear : on the way of the wind, or 
the lily of the field, or the haunts and habits of the birds of the 
air. If any traditions linger about the county in which they 
live, if events become historical have their scenes in the neigh- 
bourhood, if the district has been hallowed by poetry or made 
memorable by story, what more pleasant or profitable thanjfor 
the master to give or the boys to acquire such local knowledge? 
And what a charm such lessons would have in the wearisome 
monotony of school-life. The village boy would take an interest 
in rural life! A new world would open before him ; and as.he 
followed the plough, or reaped in the harvest-field, or worked in 
the garden, a brightness would come into his existence that 
would relieve the tedium of necessary labour. Certainly it 
seems to me the lad of the village or the hamlet should know 
something about the flowers and birds and trees of his own dis- 
trict before he is taught about the flora and fauna of the Hima- 
layas or Japan. All confess that our system of education has 
been too much one of course ; and whether the New Codejwith 
its abolition of payment by results will change all this remains 
to be seen. It is to be devoutly hoped it may ; and one would 
like to see a more generally intelligent and practical system 
take its place. It is to be feared that the exigencies of the 
time-table and the conventionalities of teaching may be a hin- 
drance to the introduction of Mr. Anderson Graham’s project ; 
but it would be a great boon and blessing to the young infour 
rural districts if the acquisition of knowledge useful to them in 
their stations of life could be transformed from a pain to a’plea- 
sure, and their love of the country and its occupations could be 
made to surpass the attractions of the town, to which so many 
rustics are drawn. But perhaps we are now in Utopia, and 
had better leave that enchanted land.—I am, etc., 
CHARLES D. BELL, D.D. 





REVIEWS. 
NOT SO VERY EMINENT. 


Mrs. Shelley. By Lucy MAapDox ROSSETTI; Edited ,by 
JOHN H. INGRAM. ‘Eminent Women’ Series. London : 
Allen. 


What is an eminent woman? Mrs. Rossetti is of opinion 
that to have been the daughter of the improper Mary Woll- 
stonecraft (author of A Vindication of the Rights of Woman) 
and of the insolvent William Godwin (rewarded for sedition with 
a sinecure as soon as his public-spirited Liberal friends came 
into office), and to have been the mistress and wife of the poet 
Shelley, may ‘surely’ be considered eminence by ‘those who 
care for the progress of humanity and the intellectual develop- 
ment of the race.’ If this limitation were to be construed liter- 
ally, Mrs. Shelley’s claim to be considered eminent would be 
doubtful. Does any human being really care whether the 
human race as a whole, even during so few as the next five 
or six hundred years, ‘ progresses’ or does not progress (assum- 
ing the word to mean something), or whether it ‘ develops’ in- 
tellectually in this way or that? It has for some time been the 
fashionable thing among people of a certain sort to say they 
care—partly, perhaps, because they are too proud to profess 
belief in Christianity and too timid to avow disbelief in moral 
obligations ; but how many of them do? How many of them 
would devote half the income they usually spend upon them- 
selves to preventing the human race from all becoming savages 
in 2300 A.D. ? If any such there be, they are entitled, according 
to Mrs. Rossetti, to consider Mrs. Shelley eminent. 

Of course Mrs. Shelley was eminent. As mistress and wife 


of an eminent writer she was of some importance in her day. 
Also she was a conspicuous figure in a romantic story, the 
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impropriety of which has long fascinated and will continue 
to fascinate a considerable section of the reading—and a 
proportionally more considerable part of the writing—public. 
Besides this, she wrote Frankenstein, and thereby, as the 
public just could not be induced to read it, presented the 
common pressman with one of his most beloved blunders. 
(There is a book called Frankenstein. The principal thing in 
that book is a Monster. Therefore the Monster was called 
Frankenstein. This is a good example ofa popular syllogism.) 
It was therefore reasonable enough to put Mrs. Shelley into an 
Eminent Women’s Series. It was also natural enough—indeed, 
most likely it was practically inevitable—that Mrs. Rossetti 
should plough conscientiously through the labyrinthine tale 
which we have read so often of Shelley, and Godwin, and Byron, 
and Hogg, and Harriett, and Mary, and Fanny, and Claire, 
and who quarrelled about what, and which borrowed money 
from where, and who committed adultery with whom. Happily 
this is not a new work of research, and though Mrs. Rossetti 
has her tastes, as every one wallowing in Shelleyana must, she 
does not invite us to deliver moral judgments for or against any 
of the company ; and it need only be said of this part of her 
work that it is carefully and inoffensively put together, and 
takes up most of the volume. 

The story of Frankenstein, when all is said and done, re- 
mains the most eminent thing about Mary Shelley. Mrs. 
Rossetti devotes ten pages to it. Her criticism appears to us 
somewhat perfunctory. She falls in with the notion from 
which Mrs. Shelley herself never got free, and which is firmly 
held by the public which has not read the story, that the Monster 
was a monster of wickedness. She altogether misses the curious 
fact of Mrs. Shelley’s unconsciousness that in order to get over 
what may be called the scene-shifting difficulties of the narrative 
she had made the Monster an animal far superior to human 
beings in every respect except morals and personal appearance, 
and quite equal to the average civilised human being in morals. 
In fact, as the story is told, the Monster’s grievance against 
Frankenstein was a perfectly valid grievance. Frankenstein 
had made him, and had made him sociable and friendly, but 
so big and ugly that every one who saw him either beat him, or 
shot him, or went into a fit with fright and disgust. The early 
murders committed by the Monster were certainly to some ex- 
tent excusable, because he could not otherwise get reparation 
from Frankenstein, and all the human beings he had met had 
done their best to murder him. Everything goes to show that 
when the Monster and Frankenstein had concluded their treaty 
agreeing that Frankenstein should make a she-monster, and 
that the pair should then withdraw to an inaccessible place and 
have no further dealings with mankind—exceedingly liberal 
terms on the Monster’s part—the Monster was anxious honestly 
to keep his covenant. When Frankenstein deliberately broke his 
promise, and destroyed the she-monster at the moment of com- 
pletion, surely the Monster was amply justified in all his subse- 
quent conduct. None of this seems to have occurred to Mrs. 
Shelley, nor does it to Mrs. Rossetti. It is really trifling with 
a clever story to point out that the Monster would have had 
great difficulty in making a fire at the North Pole large enough 
to burn himself upon ; and to intimate that it is clumsily con- 
structed, with long patches of very dull disquisition, and shows 
very much of literary inexperience, is to assert what is much too 
obvious to be interesting. Ten of Mrs. Rossetti’s two hundred 
and thirty-eight pages are devoted to an elaborate summary of 
Mrs. Shelley’s last novel, Fa/kner. It is likely to be extremely 
confusing to any one who has not read Fa/kner—that is, to 
almost every one. Mrs. Shelley might have written dozens 
of Falkners without being eminent. 

Mrs. Rossetti is conspicuously deficient in one important 
part of the complete biographer’s equipment, and that is com- 
mand of the English language. Her style is rambling, and her 
manner of expressing herself deplorably slipshod. ‘In a very 
depressed state of mind’ is an example of an error which one 
almost expects to find in a lady’s book ; but it is bad English 
for all that, and only too consonant with the long, invertebrate 
sentences to which Mrs. Rossetti is hopelessly addicted. She 
also continually falls a victim to a most exasperating habit of 
skipping from the historic present (which is bad enough in it- 
self) to the past tense and back again in the same paragraph, 
and sometimes even in the same sentence. Here is a hideous 
example: ‘Mary finds more interest in the country after 
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Langres, and with the help of Schlegel, from whom Shelley 
read out loud to her, the time passed pleasantly.’ If the life of 
Mary Shelley was worth writing at all—which we do not think 
it was—it would have been better to take the very moderate 
amount of trouble necessary to write it correctly. 


TWO NOVELS. 


Syrlin. By Ou1pA. London: Chatto. 

The Heriots. By SIR HENRY STEWART CUNNINGHAM, 
K.C.1.E., Author of Chronicles of Dustypore, etc. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 

Syrlin, the hero of Miss de la Ramée’s new achievement in 
three volumes, was an actor of singular genius, range, and 
accomplishment ; but his maker was Ouida, so he hated ap- 
plause and took no interest in his notices, and when somebody 
left him a fortune—(he was the son of the Duc d’Alger and a 
passionate Spaniard, butfhe was far too noble to recognise his 
father)—he cut the stage, and came to London to see his bosom 
friend, Ralph Fitzurse, Duke of Beaufront. Syrlin was a remark- 
able creature—so remarkable, indeed, that he was capable on 
a pinch of alexandrines eleven feet long, and was altogether 
careless of his genders. But he had a head like Abd-el-Kader; 
he could mimic ‘Henry Irving . . . to the life’; he lived upon 
rice and pulse ; he ‘gave away’ his father’s pictures to the 
Louvre—(the expression is His Grace of Beaufront’s)—and 
would sit for hours and feel like Louis of Bourbon, lover of 
Isabelle de Bavitre ; he was a musician, a poet, an athlete, an 
artist in every fibre of his being and in every cell of his brain ; 
he had views about Chastelard and Mary Stuart; he under- 
stood Hindustani, and could recite (at need) 7he Grasshopper 
and the Pervigi/ium Veneris in the original Greek and Latin ; 
in his hands even Apuleius became interesting ; he was so true 
a lover that when his mistress talked of ‘a vomitorium’ and was 
witty in the fearless old fashion about it, he took no exception to 
her scholarship, and pretended to believe that what she meant 
was not a means of egress but a place most necessary—(as that 
name would imply)—to the stern and gluttonous Roman. He 
was (in fine) a hero of Ouida and his passions were torrid. He 
was bored by women, and he was a melodramatic ass ; and in 
Freda, Countess of Avillion—(her husband was Uther Bertrand 
Hubert, Earl of Avillion and Pontefract, and the earldom dated 
from the days of Ethelred, and he spoke familiarly of the ‘carte 
tendre’)—he thought he recognised his mate. Beginning as a 
‘Gainsborough maiden,’ Freda ‘ grew gradually into a Titian 
great lady, a Carolus Duran leader of fashion’; so that she 
would talk openly, if loftily, with Uther Bertrand Hubert about 
his ‘délaissées,’ and she could speak French so fluently that 
in refusing the hand of her ward, a minor, she could threaten 
the suitor with the penalties and processes contingent on a 
‘détournement de mineure.’ She would not have poured out 
tea for Samuel Johnson, nor would Berlioz or Gautier have 
been allowed to cross her threshold ; but she had ‘ high breed- 
ing in every line of her limbs,’ and ‘ English air bespoken in 
every shade of her colouring,’ while on occasion the ‘ mighty 
splendour’ of her dress ‘enhanced the whiteness of her skin 
and the youthful flexibility of her movements.’ The worst 
was these natural advantages profited nobody. Avillion could 
have made her love him had he chosen to do so ; but he had 
not chosen. He was quite too cold and sumptuous and disdainful 
for one thing, and for another he was far too busily engaged in 
sustaining the tradition of the British Aristocracy by making 
love to the wives of his peers, and deserting them as soon as he 
had qualified them for a respondentship ; and the consequence 
was that Freda Avillion, though she had listened to innumer- 
able declarations of hopeless passion from his friends and his 
relations, had never loved, and had developed a hatred of 
scenes that made progress impossible. Syrlin changed all 
that. True, the ‘monastic influences of his early life’ had 
‘chilled’ out of him the true artistic ‘gladness in the mere 
sense of living’; while ‘an actress in Madrid’ had ‘ 
hold of him’ and ‘ruined him totally.” But his passions 
were torrid in their way; and having rescued Freda from a 
British mob— (preparing to ‘slit her pipe,’ etc.)—in a style that 
Chandos might have envied and Strapmore would not have 
disowned, he set to work to make her his affinity ; wrote her 
verses in English in which he described a field-mouse as ‘the 
harvest rodent small’; rhymed and sang her off impromptus in 
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which, as Chastelard might have remarked to Mary, the mouse 


was seen 
‘ Défaillante, blessée, 


Tombée aux dents percants d’une chatte cendrée’ ; 


‘et la Reine pleurait’; and told her how somebody, a trouba- 
dour or something, lost his head, ‘et la Reine souriait’ ; and 
gave her imitations of Irving; and made her a declaration in 
form ; and was repulsed ; and came hundreds of leagues in 
the depth of winter to tell her—his face seen ‘beneath that 
dusky glory of blowing curls’—that here the ice was rotten, 
and that if she persisted in skating further she would go in, as 
he had gone in, ‘up to my hips’; and had a severe illness ; 
and wrote a play, /e G/aive, in the style of Musset ; and at 
last persuaded her to ask herself the question, ‘Why should 
she go loveless?’ and almost acknowledge his empire. Only 
there must be no scenes. 

How it ended Ouida herself shall tell. Enough to note here 
that Uther Bertrand Hubert, still sustaining the tradition 
of the British Aristocracy, and being perfectly mad on local 
colour, insisted on helping on his own dishonour, and that 
Syrlin—Syrlin—well, Syrlin—(as his creator might put it in her 
own incomparable English)—Syrlin piguazt une téte, and Freda 
Avillion (who never smiled again) perceived too late that he 
had something dans son assietie, and the mad world goes on 
much as it used, deaucoup comme en avant, and the worst of 
a woman forphyrogenite is just this—that she abhors ume 
scene @ faire (as Sarcey says), and shrinks with the voluptuous 
good-breeding of une chatte bien élevée or the ‘Diane Chas- 
seuse’ of Jean Goujon from the advances, however well-meant, 
of the artist. Even though he have it in him to bewilder the 
world as Gringoire, Ruy Blas, the hero of /e Luthier de Cre- 
mone, Alceste, Gaston de Presles, Hernani, Perdican, and the 
principal personage in a new drama in an unknown tongue 
called (by Ouida) Ze Passeur. 

The appearance of a new novel by Sir Henry Cunningham is 
an event which interests every judicious novel-reader. Several 
hundreds of new novels appear in each year, but it is by no 
means once in every year that there appears a work of fiction so 
carefully executed, so brilliant, so entertaining, and displaying 
such a combination of intellectual vigour and refined style as is 
the'least excellent of Sir Henry’s stories—whichever that may be. 
Unlike the two works by the same author which preceded it, 
The Heriots has nothing to do with India, but is a story of 
Londoners, or of people who spend a large part of the year in 
the English metropolis. There is not much story in it ; and it 
is about as unlike the works of Mr. William D. Howells as 
anything can be. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
the story is not made much of, for it contains plighted and 
broken troth, some deaths, testamentary dispositions, felony, a 
defrauded inheritor, acts of God, and a death-bed confession. 
But Sir Henry does not make much of his incidents. Those 
in particular which bring about the démouement of his story he 
almost hurries over, and his story-telling is so good that one 
cannot be otherwise than rather sorry for it. 

The strongest point in the book is the merit of the conversa- 
tions. They are not by any means a faithful reproduction of 
the conversations such people really carry on any more than 
the talk in the Waverley novels is a reproduction of what any 
human beings can ever have really talked. To Thackeray 
alone, perhaps, has it been given to make his characters talk 
quite naturally, and also in a way worth putting into a book 
and then the talk is worth writing only as satire. The Heriots 
and their friends converse as we should all hope to converse if 
we could all express ourselves fluently, correctly, and elegantly, 
if we were all ready and well-read, if everybody waited for 
everybody else to take their share in the conversation, and if 
nobody kept the rest waiting for his remark a moment longer 
than was necessary. In short, the difference between the con- 
versations in this book and the conversations of real life cor- 
responds to the difference between a good portrait of a gentle- 
man and the gentleman as you see him in the flesh. If the 
portrait were so much like the man that you could not tell 
which you were looking at it would not be very interesting 
except as a curiosity. It ought to be a canvas presentment of 
the man in a characteristic aspect which he perhaps does not 
actually present three times in a year, and never for more than 
a moment together, and a painter who can do that properly is 
an artist. Something analogous is true of conversation in 
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novels, and the conversations of Sir Henry Cunningham’s 
characters are artist’s work. 

The three short volumes of Zhe Heriots sparkle with epi- 
grams, quietly introduced but of excellent humour. Only one 
shall be repeated. Perhaps it is the best, but it is too good not 
to repeat. ‘I am never merry when I hear street music,’ ob- 
serves a young man to the girl he is beginning to court, and 
who can wonder that his courtship secured a large measure of 
success? The heroine, though clever and good, is a very nice 
girl, and a decided advance upon the heroine of that most de- 
lightful story Zhe Cwruleans. The hero is admirable, but per- 
haps less interesting than the second hero, who adapted Shake- 
speare as mentioned above. The villain is a particularly odious 
woman with a sort of general resemblance to the fiends in 
petticoats created by the author of Poor Nelly. Altogether Sir 
Henry Cunningham’s novel is a humourous, cultivated, and most 
entertaining piece of fiction, and it is not at all likely that a 
better novel, or another equally good, will be published during 
the present season. 


PESTALOZZL. 


Pestalozzi: His Life and Work. By ROGER DE GUIMPS; 
Translated by J. RUSSELL. London: Sonnenschein. 


There is a fundamental difference of opinion about the work 
of a certain number of men. Not only has the world not 
settled whether they are to be classed among her humbugs or 
her heroes, but also one-half their fame proceeds from the very 
controversy as to their proper place. One of these is Pesta- 
lozzi. Is his method the only true one for teaching children ? or 
is it a compound of platitude and sham philosophy? He ‘takes 
a world of trouble to teach a child that his nose is in the middle 
of his face,’ sneers Dussault, and ‘there is nothing whatever in 
him,’ opines an English Commissioner of Education; while, on 
the other hand,the Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A., who lives at Redhill, 
and has furnished this book with a preface, is moved to state 
that if ‘we have seen France prostrate before Germany,’ it isa 
fact that ‘not a few, both of the Germans and the French, have 
attributed the German triumph to the influence of ’"—Pestalozzi ! 
The German triumph has been attributed to drill, piety, lager 
beer, and the Hegelian philosophy ; but here is a more start- 
ling hypothesis than any. The man round whom such contro- 
versy has raged is surely worth consideration. In this volume 
we have full details of his life, an analysis of his works, and 
voluminous reports of contemporary criticisms—in all over 
four hundred closely printed pages. 

To read them is to be convinced that if Pestalozzi was a 
humbug he was at least an earnest and an honest one. He be- 
lieved thoroughly in himself and in his method ; for which, 
indeed, a generous enthusiast, he sacrificed and suffered every- 
thing. Here and here alone was to be found the means to 
regenerate humanity. As a practical instructor, though he 
had every opportunity, he was an utter failure. Born at 
Zurich in 1746, his maturity was come when the doctrines 
of the French Revolution were in full blast. There never was 
a better time for experiments in sociology. Ifa method were 
old, twas a reason for discarding it ; if it were new, why then it 
should be violently and desperately embraced. Pestalozzi re- 
ceived every encouragement from the Swiss authorities. At 
least thrice—-namely, at Stanz, at Burgdorf, at Yverdun—he 
had the management of important institutes, and in each case 
his supervision proved a failure, and he had to withdraw. It is 
plain that in certain school-work he violated every principle of 
common sense. Ramsuer, who was one of his pupils at Burg- 
dorf in 1800, has left an instructive picture of the Master's 
methods : ‘ He had no plan of studies and no order of lessons,’ 
and ‘as he did not limit himself to any fixed time,’ he very often 
went groping about ‘the same subject for two or three hours 
together.’ Again, in the drawing-class, ‘we had to draw just 
what we liked’; but ‘we did not know what to draw,’ and ‘some of 
us drew little men and women,’ and others ‘ either lines or ara- 
besques, according to ourfancy.’ It was not of much consequence, 
for Pestalozzi never looked at what was done. He gave little 
heed to the individual scholar ; and when he got excited with his 
expositions he would go on and on till the children, sick and 
tired of it all, ‘ very often rushed out without asking permission.’ 
But it does not follow that though his practice was bad his 
principles were unsound. There is some difficulty in discovering 
what these were, but his method seems to be something of this 
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‘sort. In learning the child must be always active, inasmuch as 
he only learns by his own impressions ; for words do but fix his 
ideas—they cannot produce them. Thus, he should begin with 
object lessons in order to exercise his sense impressions : and 
therefore in geography he is first taught to observe the country 
about his home not on the map but on the land itself; next he 
draws a map of the same, and he proceeds therefrom to the 
map on the wall ; and names are fixed in his memory by mak- 
ing him repeat the correct statement several times in chorus. 
Ali this strikes one as savouring of platitude. It would be 
possible to glean as trustworthy a set of aphorisms from Plato 
and others ancient as he. The true rule of primary teaching 
is obviously to administer instruction in small doses, of equal 
sizes and at equal intervals, and to see that one dose is digested 
before you attempt another. 

There needs no prophet to tell us this; and it may be 
questioned if Pestalozzi told us any more. ‘Ah! but,’ says 
M.de Guimps with pleasing simplicity ; ‘the Master's method 
is spirit and life.’ This is as much as to give up the method 
altogether. From one point of view, though, there, is truth 
in it ; and indeed the devotion of this educational enthusiast 
was not without an effect of good. The old plan of instruc- 
tion was dull, mechanical, and stupid. A badly compiled 
and very complicated grammar was thrust into the pupil's 
hands, and the contents thereof were switched into his mind 
through the native integument of his body. There was no 
discussion of educational methods, none of the nature of chil- 
dren, none of the subjects that deserved a place in the curri- 
culum. What is now a commonplace of social reformers 
that if you wish to impress the nature of the human subject you 
must do so in youth—was little recognised and not at all en- 
forced. Pestalozzi by his life and writings directed an enormous 
deal of attention to education. But to describe him as the 
author of the Prussian system is absurd. When after Jena 
Prussia began to train her youth she sent delegates to 
Switzerland and elsewhither to examine and report upon the 
several scholastic methods. What they saw of Pestalozzi 
rather scandalised than edified them ; nevertheless it is true 
that not merely in Prussia but in the whole civilised world our 
schools to-day are better because this generous visionary lived 
and believed and failed. 


ARCTIC ADVENTURE. 
The Skipper in the Arctic Seas. By W. T. CLUTTERBUCK. 
London : Longmans. 

In his opening pages Mr. Clutterbuck gives an account of the 
good ship 7vavel/er of Peterhead, in which he made his voyage. 
It is pleasant to learn that here and there is yet a vessel built 
of good, honest timber. Our seamen of to-day can still sing 
‘Hearts of oak are our men,’ but no longer with their grand- 
sires ‘ Hearts of oak are our ships.’ And more’s the pity, for 
we doubt much if in the matter of durability, independent of 
ordinary sea risks, the iron or steel sea-going structures of 
to-day will rival much less excel their wooden predecessors. 
What is here told of the construction of the 7rave/ler brings 
back to memory certain specimens of marine architecture 
familiar in high latitudes in days gone by. It was among the 
ice-floes and bergs of Melville Bay that we first boarded the 
old Zruelove of Hull and made the acquaintance of Captain 
‘Johnny’ Parker—no make-believe skipper he, but brimful of 
Strange and stirring stories of whaling, of his comrade the 
elder Scoresby (‘Old Sweepclean’), or of the younger, and 
his well-earned, well-deserved promotion from the ‘ crow’s-nest? 
to the more dignified pulpit appertaining to a fat Yorkshire 
rectory. Nor did he easily tire of talking about his ‘stoutly- 
timbered bark’ and her many noble points. The 77ue/ove 
was built at Philadelphia in 1764 of the unsurpassed ‘live oak,’ 
then plentiful and cheap, but scarce enough now. Neither 
skill nor pains were spared in her designing and construction ; 
and the great scantling of the timbers used in her frame-work 
imparted unusual strength. The result was that she proved a 
swift and good sea-boat till about the time of Waterloo, when her 
owners converted her into a Greenland whaler, and added to her 
already great strength by doubling over her original planking 
with African oak. For nearly half-a-century thereafter she was 
one of the luckiest of the Greenland fleet : lucky not only in her 
success in the fishing but doubly lucky in year after year escap- 
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ing the perils of Baffin’s Bay and the ‘ middle ice’ where so 
many ships, strong as special ‘fortifications ’ could make them, 
have been crushed like egg-shells. Often and sorely during 
her long spell of whaling service her massive ribs and beams 
were tried, and many a rude embrace had she to bear; but her 
skippers were tried and skilful, and she managed to escape well- 
nigh scatheless. When crossing the North Sea a summer or 
two ago in a Hull steamer bound for St. Petersburg we learned 
that the brave old ship was still to the fore, her timbers as 
sound as ever, and she herself employed in bringing ice from 
Norway. Will any of your iron or steel-built miracles of to- 
day, whether your elegant ‘ocean greyhound’ or your ugly, 
cumbrous iron-clad, see out their sixscore years? We doubt it. 

Mr. Clutterbuck does not give much information about the 
ice he saw. The little he does say suggests that his views are 
crude. He implies, if we understand him aright, that he does 
not altogether agree with some of Nordenskiold’s theories and 
descriptions of icebergs, which must have ‘ come off a glacier 
somewhere up north.’ We have an illustration given of a hump- 
backed, commonplace looking lump of ice which he is pleased 
to call an iceberg. When he drew it perhaps it was looming 
large in the fog or mist. But this is excusable, seeing that he 
never was once in the track of true bergs. Icebergs in all their 
majesty of magnitude, their brilliancy of colouring, and their 
infinite variety of form are never seen to the eastward and north- 
ward of Cape Farewell. You must get well into Davis Straits to 
meet them floating by hundreds towards the Labrador coast and 
thence out into the Atlantic. You must penetrate still further 
towards the great glacier in the bight of Melville Bay, or draw 
nigh the portals of Smith’s':Straits, and so find yourself at 
the birth-place of the icebergs, to see them in all their glory. 
The glaciers themselves are but the offspring of the great mer- 
de- glace which crowns Central Greenland from its northern ex- 
tremity to Cape Farewell. But have a care, should you wish to 
see the birth of a baby iceberg, for ‘tis a lively thing when 
born, though it may be many millions of tons in weight. _ It 
has been so long unnaturally kept under in the depth of the 
sea bottom into which it has been slowly pushed, and kept 
there by its connection with the plastic parent ice-river, that 
when detached by the action of natural forces it leaps upwards 
like a buoyant cork, turns somersault after somersault as if re- 
joiced at its release, makes oscillation after oscillation as if 
saluting the parent it has just left—lashing the sea the while 
into a furious maelstrom for many miles around—till in time 
it gains its natural equilibrium and line of floatation. Set free 
and afloat it starts on its voyage southward, ever southward. 
It may be delayed by grounding ; and most likely during its 
voyage the centre of gravity will be shifted through thawing 
or ‘calving’—(one of the expressive and quaint terms we owe 
the early whalers, and which explains itself)—and the antics of 
its birthday be repeated. It may be a season or two before it 
crosses the Arctic Circle. To traverse the same distance when 
it was still a portion of its parent ice-river would have taken 
many thousands of years ; and so, too, when it reaches the 
warm waters of the Atlantic and the warm air of the southa 
week dissolves what was ages in forming in Northern Green- 
land. 

As regards seals the ‘Skipper’ and ‘Mr. Jack’ appear to 
have been fairly successful. But in ‘Our United Bag’ we are 
left in doubt whether the 876 seals fell to their two rifles or 
represent the total number slain bythe ship. If the latter, there 
must be a sad falling-off in the sealing industry amongst the 
floes and ice-fields of ‘Old Greenland’—as the early whalers 
used to call that portion of Arctic waters lying between Jan 
Mayen and Spitzbergen. For we can recollect the time when 
a Peterhead ship would make the voyage and be back in port 
again in eight or nine weeks with double the number of thou- 
sands in her hold. Again, our own experience of the voice of 
the seal differs greatly from the Skipper’s. The strange sounds 
he heard in the fog (p. 90) must have issued from the throat of 
some other animal ; or very likely his own Skipperian way of 
accounting for it may be correct—that it was an old saddleback 
suffering from a violent toothache. A seal will emit hoarse 
snorts of defiance when brought to bay and defending himself ; 
but in repose and at play his true voice, as we have often 
heard it in the intense stillness and quiet of an Arctic midnight, 
is a soft, gentle, moaning melody which irresistibly suggests 
the song of the syren or the wail of the banshee. 
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SLIGO TOWN AND COUNTY. 


History of Sligo County and Town, from the Accession of 
Fames I. to the Revolution of 1688. By W. G. Woop- 
MARTIN, Lieutenant-Colonel Sligo Artillery. Dublin : 
Hodges. 

This volume is a part of what we take it is designed to be a 
monumental work on the history of Sligo. Mr. (or ought we to 
say Colonel ?) Wood-Martin refers to a previous volume or 
volumes—it is not very clear which—giving the history of the 
town and county down to the end of Elizabeth’s reign. It 
would appear that there have been several preceding volumes, 
since this one is entirely devoted to Book vI.—to that and to 
the appendices, which fill rather more than half of it. From 
the point of view of the general teacher or even of the student 
of history this appears a little too much. But after all it is 
not from this point that a local history should be looked at. 
The author has in his eye the local reader, for whom pre- 
sumably it is not easy to give too much of the history of his 
native place. To him endless details of such parts of great 
transactions as occurred in his own neighbourhood are un- 
failingly interesting. We shall therefore not blame the author 
for excess. For the rest, whoever wishes to get some definite 
idea of the inexpressibly dreary history of Ireland may consult 
his book with profit. It is only necessary to remember that 
what happened at Sligo was going on elsewhere more or less. 
Mr. Wood-Martin writes, we may add, in a temperate way. 
Though he makes no explicit declaration to that effect in this 
volume, we gather that he is a Protestant of English descent. 
There is, however, no Orange fanaticism about his style. 

What we perceive to have been going on all over Ireland from 
Mr. Wood-Martin’s book, during the eighty-five years of which 
he treats, was anarchy. He begins with the so-called revolt of 
the Earls against James I., and he ends with the Revolution in 
1688. Inthe interval came the upsetting settlement of Straf- 
ford and the massacre of 1641. Sligo had its share in all these 
things, and the so-called settlement by Strafford was all its own. 
It may be ignominious, but we must confess that it is deadly 
dull reading. Irish history is full of incidents of a kind, but it 
is desperately barren of events. One long ragging quarrel fills 
it from first to last, except when at intervals the English were 
sweeping over the land with fire and sword. And as the 
general history so the local. From our author’s details one 
can see something of the root of much Irish anarchy. Take, 
for instance, this passage from a report of a visitation by Sir 
Henry Sidney, Elizabeth’s Lord Deputy, in 1566. The Lord 
Deputy is speaking of O’Connor Sligo, who ‘is a man of great 
lands, and hath under him such as count themselves lords,’ and 
he goes on to say: ‘ Nevertheless, he is challenged to hold the 
same of divers lords : namely, the Earl of Kildare, the Earl of 
Clanrycarde and O’Donell, he confessing that he ought to hold 
of one, but he knoweth not certainly of whom—the Earl of 
Kildare challenging him and his lands by matter of record, 
O’Donell prescribing continuance of possession for a thou- 
sand years, the Earl of Clanrycarde alleging a composition 
by mutual agreement between their ancestors. The rent de- 
manded by each, besides certain services, is three hundred and 
sixty marks. But to me, the Lord Deputy, he declared he ought 
only to hold of your Majesty, which he wished he might do and 
be defended from the rest,’ etc., etc. Here is a hierarchy of 
landlords with a witness ; and here, too, properly considered, 
is both an explanation of the agrarian unrest of Ireland and a 
justification of the much-denounced resumptions by the Tudor 
and Stewart Kings. They were frequently only the confisca- 
tion of contradictory and often outrageous claims to feudal 
supremacy in the interest of the real owner of the land. 

The squalid horrors of the great massacre were as abomin- 
able at Sligo as elsewhere. Mr. Wood-Martin gives the sick- 
ening details at length. One incident of a slightly comic 
character was contributed by our countrymen. They killed 
the Archbishop of Tuam in one of the ravening fights of the 
great welter, and then refused to give up his body till they could 
get £30 for it. Those Scots of Ulster were business-like men 
even in their wars. Most of the history is, however, of this 
kind: ‘The O’Higgins were neighbours, and probably had 
been sub-chiefs of the O’Haras ; for in an inquisition held in 
Sligo in the year 1617 it was found that five members of the 
O’Hara family had been implicated in the death of Teigue Oge 
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O’Higgin, his wife and child, and that his son Teigue Dall 
O’Higgin was twelve years old at the time of the father’s death. 
Some writers assert that O’Higgin was killed in consequence 
of a satire he had composed on the O’Hara family ; but it is 
more likely that the cause of conflict rose out of some dispute 
about their lands, which adjoined. The O’Higgins forfeited 
their property, but several of the family rose to distinction in 
foreign military service.’ What a scuffling of kites and crows ! 


IN CYPRUS. 


Devia Cypria: Notes of an Archeological Fourney in Cyprus 
in 1889. By D. G. HOGARTH,:M.A. London: Frowde. 


Mr Hogarth is something more than a classical archeologist. 
His soul soars above the pick-axe and the spade. He does not 
think it beneath the dignity of a scholar to take a wide view of 
his subject ; and though the purpose of his visit to Cyprus was 
excavation, he did not leave the island without making a sys- 
tematic tour through the Papho district and the Carpass. The 
prejudices of his class, however, rendered the production of an 
entertaining volume impossible. He thinks that the moving 
accidents by flood and field already fill too many books of 
Levantine travel. We do not agree with him. Of travellers’ 
tales we have had enough, but it is more difficult to observe men 
and cities (or villages) than to read inscriptions; and as Mr. 
Hogarth everywhere received the hospitality of the natives and 
learnt something of the peasants’ vernacular, it is a thousand 
pities that he did not give his work a touch of human interest. 
But we are thankful that he has proved himself superior to 
those whose ambition is to convert the world into a museum 
of antiques. He does not clamour for the destruction of 
everything medizval; he can look with toleration on an 
Italian icon, and has even given photographs of a pulpit and 
baldachino of the Renaissance period. When we remember 
that it was recently proposed to destroy every trace of the 
Turkish minaret, which, though it marks a stage in the history 
of the Parthenon, is an eye-sore to the classical pedant, it is 
obvious that Mr. Hogarth has a keener intelligence and a 
broader sympathy than the majority of his fellows. That tale 
he has to tell is a sad one. Paphos, which once was Aphro- 
dite’s richest shrine, and attracted devout pilgrims from every 
corner of the Mediterranean, is now a poor and barbarous 
village. Its position fitted it for a stronghold; but with the 
growth of commerce it yielded its supremacy to its port, and 
survived only as the shrine of the goddess. The city by the 
sea was deserted in its turn; by the incursions of Haroun-al- 
Raschid the capital was once more driven inland; and it is 
from the third town that the government of the district is ad- 
ministered in the present day. 

If Mr. Hogarth did not achieve any brilliant results on his 
journey, he has pointed out to his successors the sites which 
are most worth attacking with the pick and shovel. There 
have been many travellers in Cyprus, but there is scarce a 
description upon which reliance may be placed. That General 
di Cesnola, one of the most recent explorers of the island, is 
ever untrustworthy has already been demonstrated ; but Mr. 
Hogarth has adduced a mass of fresh evidence of his brazen 
assertion and careless observation. In the neighbourhood of 
Drepano, says the General, there are no remains of ancient 
buildings. ‘If the General ever went to Drepano,’ asks Mr. 
Hogarth, ‘how did he miss a mass of ruins a quarter of a mile 
square?’ The conversations which Mr. Hogarth had with 
those whom Cesnola employed are so interesting that there is 
no need to apologise for recurring to this ancient topic. It 
seems that the General gave a rascally Cypriote named Besh- 
besh a commission to buy up all the antiquities he could lay 
his hands on. ‘The truth of the matter seems to be’—(we 
quote from Mr. Hogarth)—-‘that the General seldom directed 
his excavations in person, and was not present when the trea- 
sures were found ; he undertook some rapid tours about the 
island, stopping, for instance, ome day only at Old Paphos 
(though he says in his book, “I superintended excavations 
there in 1869 for several months”), but his collection was 
amassed by the labours of his dragoman Besh-besh, both by 
excavation and by purchase in the villages and in the bazaars 
of the towns. The ridiculous depths to which excavations are 
said to have been carried—e.g., forty-one feet at Old Paphos in 
a spot at whick solid rocks lie only two or three feet below the 
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surface, and forty to forty-five at Amathus, where a tomb twenty 
feet in depth is quite exceptional—appear to be inventions of 
Besh-besh’s, who spent so much of his patron’s money on 
mastica and other things unarchzological that he was obliged 
to manufacture satisfactory explanations of his large expendi- 
ture.’ No answer is possible to this indictment, which may be 
taken as the final word upon a prodigious fraud. Mr. Hogarth 
is an archzologist of a very different type; and if the results 
of his exploration are not brilliant, his record is at least syste- 
matic and unpretentious. 


OLD STIRLING. 

Extracts from the Records of the Royal Burgh of Stirling, 
A.D. 1067-1752. With Appendix, 1471-1752. Glasgow: 
Stirlingshire Society. 

In this volume the Glasgow Stirlingshire and Sons of the 
Rock Society continue and complete the pious work begun by 
the Corporation of the royal burgh of selecting from the 
records of Stirling the materials that possess a historical or 
archeological value. This last portion of the older council 
minutes extends over less than a century—from seven years 
after the Restoration till about the same period after the 
final extinguishing of the hopes of the Stuarts. But there is 
printed besides, by way of appendix, matter of almost greater 
interest in the shape of extracts from the ‘Accounts of the 
Burgh, beginning in 1630, of the existence of which Mr. Ren- 
wick in his preface says he was not aware while preparing 
the previous volume of ‘ Records,’ and also from the lately re- 
covered ‘ Protocol Book,’ the entries in which go back as far as 
1469. The work is worth doing, and is well done. 

Their position, near the border-line of the Highlands and 
Lowlands and on the route of armies on the march between 
the north and the south, secured for the Stirling folk a 
full share of the national troubles from Kilsyth to Culloden. 
We can see history a-making before our eyes in the old 
burgh accounts, and get a more familiar view of the actors 
than in more pretentious records of passing events. Thus 
in August 1651 there is a charge ‘for ane lantron to schow 
lycht quhen the Inglisches enterit the toune in the nycht’; 
and soon after £9, 6s. 8d. (Scots) is disbursed for ‘tuo quarts 
wyne, ane dossone pyps and a pund of tobacco, and tuo 
glasses sent by the balyeis to Lieutenant-General Monk to 
the Levielands.’ There is a gap in the treasurer’s accounts 
covering the period of the Restoration and part of the Cove- 
nanting times; but the Revolution of 1689 did not pass without 
leaving its mark. If the joy of the Stirling townsmen over 
that event is to be measured by the number of glasses broken 
at the Cross in celebrating the birthday of the Protestant Cham- 
pion, it must have been great indeed. In one leaf we find 
account is taken of twenty-eight dozen of beer-glasses broken, 
to say nothing of wine, tar-barrels, drink-money to the drum- 
mers, and payment to ‘ Duncan Stalker for playing with his 
pypes.’ The ‘troubles of war’ have again an adverse influ- 
ence on the peace and revenues of the town in ‘the ‘15.’ There 
are disbursements made to the ‘dryster at the bridge’ for 
‘ waiting on and giving notice to the guard of these that came in 
and went out, whether they were friends or foes,’ for ‘ tounesmen 
keeping guard at Doune Castle,’ and for ‘ coalls and candles to 
wounded men in hospital’ ; and after victory over the ‘ King’s 
enemies’ there are the usual treats and toast-drinking, the cost 
of furnishing lodgings for ‘ the Duke of Argyle’s edicaungs,’ of 
maintaining in the tolbooth the Highlanders captured at Sheriff- 
muir, and of repairing the damage done on the night of the 
7th September 1716, when ‘a great many of them brake prison 
through the wall of the back tolbooth.’ Among the prisoners 
is ‘ one of Robert Roy’s men,’ and there are proclamations at the 
Cross for ‘taking Ro: Roy,’ as well as for ‘apprehending the 
Pretender.’ The years 1745-6 bring us to the last of the long 
list of ‘ sieges of the town and castle,’ of charges for loaves and 
ale and coffins for King’s soldiers and rebels alternately, and of 
such warlike entries in the Council’s accounts as ‘peats for 
kindling the guard fires,’ and proclamations ‘anent the lieges 
driving their cattle from the coasts, in case the French should 
attempt to land,’ and ‘ green linen to mend the pictures in the 
council house, cut out by the rebels.’ 

Civic and social life in the burgh had its easances as well 
as its alarms in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The ‘good town of Striviling’ had ceased to be the place of 
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penance and abstinence—the ‘ hideous hell’ compared with the 
mirth and good cheer of Edinburgh—that Dunbar had repre- 
sented it to be in his Dirge. Existence was well seasoned with 
‘cordi-citron,’ ‘orange peal,’ and other condiments and confec- 
tions, as well as with ‘pyps’ and ‘wyne.’ The sound of tabor 
and harp pervades the records and accounts, along with that of 
trumpet and drum; and red cloth and carpets (often borrowed 
for the purpose), and even flowers, are spread in the way of 
Stirling’s guests. The old provosts and councillors—(honest 
men !)—thought almost any occasion good enough for hospi- 
tality on ‘the toune’s accompt.’ In 1656 there is an entry of 
the charges ‘in Janet Kilhoweys’s that nicht the judges should 
have come, but came not.’ At the close of the century we come 
to an order to provide the provost with ‘mountain wyne to 
keep in his hous to entertaine gentlemen and strangers ’—a 
nice piece of discrimination. The officers of the garrison and 
the judges of justiciary alone cost Stirling a little fortune in 
entertainments of a convivial kind. Some note of these has 
been already taken ; and in 1711, following close on a charge 
for ‘three fadom of tows to tye the Ladie Gartartan and uthers 
with her as they were scourged for theft,’ we have the account 
for ‘getting the lend of Craigforth’s carpet to set before the 
lords.’ In the year previous there had been ‘a guinee given to 
the dancing-maister that followed the lords,’ and six shillings 
Scots ‘spent with that dancing-maister in giving him the 
guinee’; and in the year following a gratuity is given to 
‘Archibald Moirs daughter for sweeping the councillhouse, 
and borrowing the punch bowl, glasses, and spoon for the treat 
to the lords of justiciary.’ But that the corporation of old could 
drink without any countenance from strangers is testified by an 
entry in 1719: ‘Item, for a chopin of brandy, which the council 
got on a cold day, when long sitting.’ 

A personage who figures much more frequently and promi 
nently in the burgh accounts than either provost or lords of 
justiciary is the hangman, or, as he is sometimes called, the 
staffman. His services and those of the marshal’s men and 
the town drummer are constantly in request at executions, or 
for ear-cropping, branding, scourging, or conducting ‘ brankit 
women’ and other evil-doers through or out of the burgh. As 
late as 1733—three years after the council had begun to take 
in the cho newspaper—he is employed ‘in burning a book, 
being false, publicly at the cross.’ What work of this kind 
might be found for him in our own day! The town had to 
provide for him his ‘ blew bonnet’ and his ‘ craigcloaths,’ and 
even to ‘sweep hislum.’ In 1652 the treasurer enters among 
his expenses ‘to ane new Hangman, and shortly after ‘ to Philip, 
the marshal’s man, that day he condescendit to scourge the 
thieves, and burning them on the shoulder, and ‘to drink be 
fore he scourgit them.’ The thieves must have appreciated 
such condescension. Four years later there is ‘ payit for ropes 
to bind the Egyptians,’ and ‘ item to the hangman to go through 
with them.’ The law did more than sit upon thieves in those 
days. In 1698 the officers and staffmen are remunerated for 
‘standing on a thieff at the trone, who stealled sheap ;’ and, 
stranger still, for ‘ scourging a dragon’s wife who stole Charles 
Chrystie’s bear.” There was an outlay ‘for a lock to the 
thumbikins’ in 1691, two years after the royal inventor of that 
instrument of persuasion had been driven into exile; and in 
1733 the burgh had to be at the expense of ‘a penknife for 
cutting off Cathrin M‘Nab’s ear.’ The scourge, the thumbi- 
kins, and the whittle were not the only afflictions that the 
prisoners of two centuries ago had to endure, as witness this 
‘item’ (1698) : ‘ To the prisoners in the laich thieff’s hole, when 
they were crying out for want, 3s.’ 

The ‘Accounts’ and ‘ Records’ light up at innumerable points 
the old Scottish burgh system, or want of system, of police, sani 
tary, and charitable organisation. Expenses are incurred for 
putting out of the town ‘ane auld vagabound wyfe, that had a 
dumb bairn,’ and ‘a young vagabond chyld’ ; for ‘a barrow to 
a criple woman’ ; for ‘ seven gilded bibles’ for the provost and 
magistrates ; for ‘a blind man playing on the harp at an elec 
tion dinner, ; for ‘apprehending vagabond seamen suspected to 
be pirates’; for mending the ‘cock stool’ and the ‘loupin’-on 
stane’; for ‘harling Jean Gilmer to the Shore when she hanged 
herself,’ for ‘ meatt and drink to the thieves and witches that 
came from Perth to the justice air’; for ‘Wauch’s wyfe’s 
Lykwake’; for alms that the ‘ Provost gave Blind Jock,’ and for 
‘tuo hundredth large badges of lead to the poor folks of the 
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toune to know them so.’ But the most expressive disbursements, 
indicating as they do something like a classification and sliding 
scale of valuation for scattered wits and fortunes, are the fol- 
lowing made by the provost’s order in 1721: ‘to a daft man 
12s.; to a daft minister 24s. [both Scots money]; to one in 
Auchterloanie half-a-crown, and to a broken sergant a crown,’ 


sterling. 
SPRING AND SUMMER FARMING. 


The Book of the Farm. By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 
Revised and partly Re-written by JAMES MACDONALD. 
Division Iv. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 

Mr. Macdonald has never shown to such advantage as an 
editor as in his treatment of that important part of the late 
Mr. Stephens’s classic work which deals with what may be 
called the sowing and the growing seasons. Keeping well in 
view the original intention of the book, which was to furnish 
farmers with a practical manual of agriculture, and remember- 
ing that after centuries of standing still the art has within the 
last generation been the subject of new study and experiment, 
he has excised, interpolated, and re-arranged his text with 
really admirable boldness. It may be that, as in dealing 
with rye-culture, in view of the fact that owing to a variety of 
causes this once common cereal has practically ceased to have 
any importance for the farmer, he has thrown aside the elabo- 
rate tables and compressed a long account into a short para- 
graph giving all that is necessary ; or that, as in the case of 
turnip-growing, he has incorporated recent interesting experi- 
ments—such as those by which Mr. Stephen Wilson of Kil- 
mundy demonstrated the vast importance of selecting large 
seed and heavy-producing varieties ; or again that his changes 
strike by their convenience and propriety. In the old edition, 
for instance, we had to learn about sheep from a number of 
scattered references such as ‘ pasturing of sheep,’ ‘shearing of 
sheep,’ ‘washing of sheep, etc. Under the luminous title, 
‘Sheep in Summer,’ Mr. Macdonald has brought together all 
these paragraphs, and has so enlarged and strengthened them 
that we can conceive of no combination of circumstances in 
sheep-life for which the farmer would not have sensible and in- 
telligent advice at hand. 

It is in a study of the alterations made that one may best 
view the direction taken by the new agriculture. Science has 
dissipated many venerable opinions and has familiarised the 
farmer with ideas which would have startled his very Con- 
servative forefathers, although this applies more particularly 
to England, where prejudices have a firmer hold than on the 
north side of the Border. From time immemorial Scotsmen have 
shown a singular aptitude for progress in this direction. Any 
Lothian or Berwickshire man who happens to migrate to the 
South or the Midlands, and carries his implements with him, 
finds himself both as to knowledge and as to tools advantage- 
ously equipped for competition with his English rivals. And 
yet even he has nowadays much to learn from books which 
his grandfather despised. If we take the ordinary work to 
be done on an average farm in late spring and early summer 
we shall scarcely find an operation which has not been bene- 
fited by modern science. What we may call the mechanical 
part of farming—the ploughing and drilling and hoeing and 
sowing of turnips and potatoes and cereals, the care of lambing 
ewes and brood mares, of swine and geese and poultry, the 
pasturing of sheep and cattle and the work of the dairy—is un- 
doubtedly beyond the province of books to teach ; but in those 
days of low prices a farmer has to know more than all that before 
he can hope to make a living out of his land. For instance, 
there is the important question of manure. It is true that 
one or two Border farmers have within the last year or two 
abandoned artificial stimulants on the theory that they are too 
exhausting ; but if his soil be not peculiarly adapted to the 
refuse of byre and stable, the modern farmer is not likely to be 
very successful unless he has a clear and complete knowledge 
alike of the elements which compose his fields and of the 
additions required to bring them to maximum fertility. The 
general rules that turnips feed on phosphoric acid and potatoes 
on potash are useless except one knows to what extent these 
elements are present in or absent from a given field. Experi- 
ments made by Mr. Wilson at Carbeth in Stirlingshire, for 
instance, showed conclusively that the addition of kainit to the 
ordinary stable-yard manure caused a falling-off in the pro- 
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duce of turnips equal to 16 cwt. an acre; yet on light, gravelly 
soils the application of potash has frequently been followed by 
most gratifying results. The same experiments showed that 
phosphates, when unaccompanied by other matter, can benefit 
the crop only at the expense of the soil. A field manured 
with bone or mummy dust would do well the following season ; 
but subsequent crops would show a deterioration. 

The question has a very important bearing on a side of 
agriculture concerning which Mr. Macdonald has greatly ex- 
panded and improved the directions of Stephens, who of course 
wrote prior to the minute and interesting investigations of 
recent years: we mean the ravages of insects and grubs and 
the numberless diseases crops are heir to. There is scarce 
anything it is more necessary the farmer should thoroughly 
understand. Artificial manure, whatever its other merits or 
defects, has the great advantage of being fatal to many grubs, 
and also of forcing the turnips past that early period when 
they are most subject to fly. It is beyond question that many 
a promising field of roots is allowed to perish merely because 
the farmer, usually from want of knowledge, fails to take the 
precautions entomology has provided. He did not clear away 
the charlocks on which the diminutive pests feed till the tur- 
nips are ready ; he did not clear away the rough nooks where 
they shelter in winter ; he took no pains to foster the vigour 
of the plants that they might have strength to resist : even if 
at last he resorted to a dusting or dressing, he was not careful 
to do his strawsonising in the early morning, when the dew 
was on the blade. It is exactly the same, mutatis mutandis, 
with the corn, bean, and hop aphides, the Hessian fly, the 
wheat midge, and all the other weevils, maggots, flies, and grubs 
which in summer revel among the roots and cereals. Scarce 
any of them but with due heed and precaution may be en- 
countered and defeated. Since Stephens’s time several new 
plagues have come upon us, but fortunately in most cases the 
cures have been discovered also. 

It would need more space than we have at our disposal to 
do other than hint at the valuable additions made by Mr. Mac- 
donald to the directions of Stephens as to the treatment of 
cattle, horses, and sheep in summer, the culture of corn crops 
—(in connection with which, however, mention should be made 
of a most interesting resumé of what has recently been learned 
about the cultivation of flax: possibly a crop of the future)— 
and the greater order and fulness he has introduced into the 
sections dealing with the poultry-yard. Everywhere the sub- 
ject has been brought up to date. Several valuable illustra- 
tions have been added, but you miss some old favourites : 
notably the quaint cut portraying the planting of potatoes, the 
women with their baskets putting in the seed, a couple of carts 
laying down the manure in the drills, and a ploughman covering 
in. But here is almost the only omission to regret. 
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INTERNATIONAL © EXHIBITION, 


EDINBURGH, 1890, 
Will be OPENED on THURSDAY, ist May, by 


H.R.H. The DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 


PATRON—Ber Majesty The Queen. 


President—Tut MARQUIS OF LOTHIAN, K.T., 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR SCOTLAND. 


ELECTRICAL LIGHTING, TRACTION, APPLIANCES, 
etc., etc., forming the most complete and extensive Scientific and Industrial 
Electrical Exhibition ever held. 


GENERAL INVENTIONS, INDUSTRIES, etc., etc., with 


ARTISANS’ and WoMEN’s SECTIONS. 


MACHINERY IN MOTION in the GRAND MACHINERY HaAtt. 





FOREIGN COURTS—ITALy, AUSTRIA, FRANCE, GERMANY, 


BE.Gium, Russia, TuRKEY, etc., etc. 


FINE ART GALLERY, with Art UNION in connection. 
MUSICAL PERFORMANCES—Voca_ AND INSTRUMENTAL 


—by the most celebrated Artistes, Cuorrs, and BANps—British and Conti- 
nental. 


AMUSEMENTS and ENTERTAINMENTS of all kinds in 


the Extensive and Beautifully Laid-out Grounps:— RUNNING TRack— 
SwITCHBACK, TELPHER, AND WATER Rat_Lways—Suip CANAL—MILITARY 
TOURNAMENTS—HIGHLAND GATHERINGS—PANORAMA, TRAFALGAR—JUBILEE 
Postat Exuipirion—HistToricat Musicat COLLECTION—J APANESE VILLAGE 


—VENETIAN GLAss WorKS—ALGERIAN THEATRE—CAFE CHANTANT, etc., etc. 


GRAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATIONS AND PYRO. 
TECHNIC DISPLAYS. 


Open Daily from 9.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Admission 1s. ; or by Season Ticket, £1, 1s. 
S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. 


DAVID NU TT, 
270 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


The Second Edition of Mr. WILLIAM ERNEST 
HENLEY’Ss BOOK of VERSES, with Five 
New Pieces added. 

The book is elegantly printed in crown 16mo, on thick 
paper, is bound in dark crimson crash, with gilt top and 
untrimmed edges, and costs 5s. nett. 

*,* The Publisher has reserved a dozen copies of the First 
Edition (May 1888) for collectors. Price on application. 


Extracts from Press Notices of the First Edition. 

Mr. R. L. STEVENSON writes at the close of his Christmas article 
(Scribner, 1888) :—‘ From a recent book of verse, where there is more 
than one such beautiful manly poem, I take this memorial piece ; it 
says better than I can what I love to think.’ 

The Spectator says ‘ the author is a genuine poet.’ 

The Saturday Review notes ‘ the ring of genuine and virile humanity.’ 

The Atheneum discusses his ‘ realism, that is something more than 
Pre-Raphaelite,’ and praises the ‘fine and winning kind of Rabelaisian 
heartiness’ and the ‘manly and heroic expression of the temper of the 
sufferer.’ 

The Academy :—‘ Powerful, genuine, and manly throughout.’ 

The Universal Review :—‘* The real excellence rather consists in the 
kindly philosophy, strong, yet tender withal, which breathes from these 
pages. 

The Critic (New York) thinks ‘ Mr. Henley the easy achiever of all 
he essays to do,’ and signals out especially the ‘jocosery, the grotesquery, 
and daintiness of form’ of the BRIC-A-BRAC section. 

The St. James’s Gazette :—* Wholesome phantasy, wholesome feeling, 
wholesome human affection, expressed in adequate form.’ 


N.B.—The American Publishers of Mr. Henley’s Look 
of Verses are Messrs. SCRIBNER & WELFORD, New York. 


EQUATORIAL AFRICA AND ASHANGO LAND. 


Now Ready, with Map and go Illustrations, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
DVENTURES In THE GREAT FOREST or EQUA- 
TORIAL AFRICA, AND THE COUNTRY oF THE DWARFS 
By PAUL pu CHAILLu, Author of ‘The Viking Age,’ * Land of the 
Midnight Sun,’ etc. An Adridged and Popular Edition. 


Lonpon: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
EpINBURGH: OLIVER anp BOYD. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW LIST. 


NEW BOOKS JUST READY. 


PAPER AND PARCHMENT. ByC. J. Ewatp. 6s. 
STRANGE CRIMES. By Witttam WestTALL. 55. 
A MEMOIR OF THE LATE CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. By his Widow. 6s. 


BISMARCK AT HOME. | 3s. 6d. 
THE GOLDEN SOUTH: seabemaeeanten of Home Life i in Australia. By‘ Lyru.’ 3s. 6d. 











NEW HUMOROUS STORY, ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY FURNISS. 
PERFERVID: The Career of Ninian Jameison. By Joun Davipson. 6s. J#St ready 








BARON DE MALORTIE’S RE MINISCENCE S. 


‘TWIXT OLD TIMES AND NEW. By the Baron de Matortiz. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


‘Pleasant pages. . . . Crammed with details of familiar, convivial, military, or diplomatic life, with incident and anecdote 


accumulating through a varied and eventful career. —A ¢heneum. 
‘ Altogether, his stories are so varied and charming that all one can do is impatiently and incontinently to ask for more.’— 


Scots Observer. 
‘Baron de Malortie need make no apology for taking a place among the dealers in reminiscences. He has lived an 


adventurous life, and met with many notable and curious persons.’ —S¢. James's Gazette. 
‘Stories of life in camp and courts, and on the road, in many countries, told with the spirit of the genuine story-teller.— 


Saturday kev 1ew. 

AN ARTIST'S TOUR IN NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA, AND IN 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. By B. Kroupa. Royal 8vo, with 32 Whole-Page 
Illustrations by the Author. 21s. 


‘Unconventional and romantic. . . . Rarely is his t narrative otherwise than fresh, racy, and entertaining.’—.Scofsman. 
’ &- 














THE LOVES AND MARRIAGES OF SOME EMINENT PERSONS. By 


T. F. Tutsetton-Dyer. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 25s 
‘An acceptable, instructive, and extremely entertaining book.’— Truth 














ANCIENT CURES, CHARMS, AND USAGES OF IRELAND. By Lapy 


Wiper, Author of ‘ Ancient Legends of Ireland.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A mass of interesting folk- lore. '—Daily Teles graph. 











UP AND DOWN: Sketches of Travel. By Gitsert Macovolp. ‘With numerous 
Illustrations by Thomas Rk. Macquoid. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


_ Wn ritten in a bright and attractive manner.’—Morning Post. 


NOOKS “AND CORNERS: a Companion Volume to ‘From Kitchen to 
Garret.’ By Mrs. Panton. Crown 8vo. WwW ith numerous Illustrations. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


S. STEPNIAK AND WM. WESTALL’S BL/ND MUSICIAN: 























a Story adapted from the Russian. 1 vol. [Zn a few days. 
J. S. FLETCHER’S MR. SPIVEY’S CLERK. 6s. 
C. T. JAMES’S JHE NEW FAITH. 3 vols. [Jn a few days. 





TIGHE HOPKINS’S JHE NUGENTS OF CARICONNA. — 3 vols. 
‘An extremely bright, graceful, and charming story.’—Speaker. 
MRS. MACQUOID’S COSETTE. 2 vols. 
‘The construction of the story is perfect. —Graphic. 
ELIZABETH J. LYSAGHT’S GOLD OF OPHIR. 3 vols. 
‘ Admirable— nobody will begin it without going through it.’— Scotsman. 
FRANK HUDSON’S Story of the Stable and the Stage— 
RUNNING DOUBLE. 2 vols. 
‘An unceasing flow of high spirits’ —Saturday Review. 
GEORGE MOORE’S MIKE FLETCHER. 6s. 
‘Full of original ideas.’ —A ¢thenaeum. 


JOHN A. BRIDGES’ BRUMMAGEN BARON. 2 vols. 

















‘Highly amusing and entertaining. —Scotsman. 


WARD & DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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PRIMROSE DAY FESTIVAL. 


A DEMONSTRATION 


WILL TAKE PLACE IN THE 


MUSIC HALL, EDINBURGH, 
On SATURDAY, APRIL 19, at 8 P.M. 


Chairman—TueE EARL OF DALKEITH. 
ADDRESSES 


BY 


The RIGHT HON. HENRY CHAPLIN, M.P., 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 


AND 


THE VISCOUNT WOLMER, M.P., 
Unionist Candidate for West Edinburgh. 


There wili ba PROGRAMME OF MUSIC. 


Soloists—Mrs. JAMESON, Miss KUNZ, Messrs. MEADOWS, 
RIPPIN (CoRNET), AND LANE. 
. GLEES sy Messrs. LANE, COOPER, BROWNE, 
WATERSTONE, 
DE DREUX KUNZ. 


AND 


Organist and Accompanist—MR. R. 





Tickets—Reserved, 2s. 6d., 1s., and 6d. ; Unreserved, 3d.—may be had from the 
SECRETARIES of all the E dinburgh Habitations of the Primrose League ; from the 
SECRETARIES of the Demonstration at 34 North Castle Street; and at the following 
places:—Mr. Linpsay, 7 Grassmarket ; Messrs. Grant & Sons, 107 Princes 
Street; Mr. MAacGILL, 11 Queensferry Street; Messrs. MittipGe & Sons, 28 
Princes Street; Messrs. E. & S. LivinGsTONE, 15 Jeviot Place; Mr. W. Mac- 
FEAT, 42 South Bridge; Messrs. Durr & GAL, 24 West Maitland Street ; Mr. 
ForsyTH, 3 Earlston Place; Mr. JOHNSTONE, 6 Glanville Place; Mr. STRANG’S 
Coach Office, 6 N.-W. Circus Place; Mr. Morrat, 4 Howe Street. 





“CLEARED.” 


‘A vigorous poein which is likely to attract considerable attention.’—7he 
Times. 

‘Far exceeds in eee and courage anything that has yet appeared in 
Unionist literature. . . . It should, it must, have a vast effect in influencing 


public opinion.'"—The World. 
Printed in Pamphlet Form for DIsTRIBUTION by 
UNIONIST ORGANISATIONS. 


Copies (2s. per 100, or 17s. 6d. per 1000) will be sent Post Free to 
any Address in the United Kingdom. 


‘THE SCOTS OBSERVER’ OFFICES, 


9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH ; and 115 FLEET STREFT. LONDON. 








OUGLAS & FOULIS’ SPECIAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 
ANCIENT and MopEr\, relating to the History and ANTIQUITIES of GREAT 
Britain and IRELAND and the CoNnTINENT, including many Rare and Curious 
Works on Scottisn BioGraruy, History, ToPpogRarPhy, and TRAVEL, NATURAL 
History, Poretrry, the Fine Arts, THEOLOGY, etc. "also Foreign Literature, 
including some early printed and finely Illustrated Books (over 1150 titles—4o 
poges). Also CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF Books withdrawn from Library Circu- 
tion (52 pages). 
*,* Gratis and post free to any address. 


New Lisrary List of the most recent Books (English and Foreign), with Terms 
or MEMBERSHIP and other particulars, free dy Post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CasTLe STREET, EpINBURGH. 





M ORTIMER & SON, 86 GrorGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 

MAwurActTurReERS of HAMMERLESS and HaMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 





STANDARD TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 


— INGTON 
47 CASTLE STREET. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 
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CURATIVE MAGNETISM. _ 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


— B ELTS, 


— I NVIGORATORS, 


—- — a cs. 
— A waters, 
ore Pars: Etc 
For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBIL ATY, 2 ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Sole Manufacturer. 


AND 12 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 


In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 


PHOSPHA. 


SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 


Man's Friend—Invaluable for 
The best Remedy 
Gout, Rheumatism, 


and 4s. 6d. each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business 
Nervous E ahen stion, Failure of Memory, and L« ss of Energy. 
for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to 
Risuenetic ‘Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and ica. 


Sole Agent— 
C. POTTAGE, Chemist, 
PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


J. 


117 
AND 47 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 
Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
3 Lady Mana erv— Miss KNOWLES. 





Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished. 
Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 
3illiard and Smoke Room. 
: ; Ornamental Grounds. 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 





Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 


Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
u WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, St, ANDREWS. 











Printed for the Penciten = T. e A. ConsTabeLeE, Printers to Her Mai esty, at the Edinburgh University Press ana 
Published by Jounw DouGas at the Scors Opsgrver Orrice, o Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


A Record and Review. 


Published simultaneously in LONDON and EDINBURGH 
every SATURDAY. 


WIE SCOTS OBSERVER, a Record and Review, is issued weekly, price 
Sixpence. While giving due prominence to Imperial and General Affairs, it 
deals specially with subjects of Scottish Interest. In Politics it is resolutely Con- 
stitutional and Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Agriculture, and other 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 

Among signing Contributors are FREDERICK GREENWOOD, Davip Hannay, W. 
E. HENLEY, WALTER Wyte, Cosmo Monkuouse, Epmunp Gossz, J. MacLAREN 
Cospspan, Sheriff Campion, HuGu Hatisurton, Sir W. G. Simpson, Horace 
HuTcHINsoNn, P. ANDERSON GraHaM, Rev. Dr. J.G. McPuerson, Eustace 
BaLrour, The Author of Fo’c's'le Yarns, WM. ARCHER, Sir GeorGE DouGtas, 
Dr. Fecxin, W. B. Yeats, H. O. ARNoLD Forster, Professor Lewis Camp- 
BELL, J. M. Barrig, Dr. RicHarD GARNETT, May Kenpa.tt, GRAHAM R. 
Tomson, ANDREW LANG, JAMES Pavyn, and R. L. STEVENson. 

The ‘Modern Men’ Series, which forms a feature of the Journal, includes 
literary and critical portraits of R. L. Srzvenson, A. J. BALFour, JoszEpH CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Lord Rosesery, Lewis Morris, Tuomas Keitu, Sir Georce Orto 
TREVELYAN, Principal Cairn, Henry Du Pré Lasoucners, J. A. FroupE, WALT 
WHITMAN, JosepH Lister, H. M. Staniey, H. Riper HacGarp, Tom Morris, 
HENRIK IBSEN, RopertT BrowninG, Professor Rospertson Smitu, R. W. 
CocHRAN-Patrick, M. CuHarcot, the Bishop or Oxrorp, the Duxkg oF ARGYLL, 
Henry Irvinc, Sir DouGtas MactaGan, Knight, M.D., the SHAH, CHARLES 
STEWART PARNELL, Prince Bismarck, W. G. Grace, Pope Leo xiu., Fortunt 
pu Borscosry, ANDREW LanG, Rupo.rx Vircnow, Sir Freperick LEIGHTON, 
P.R.A.; JOHANNES BrauMs, Le Brav’ Générat, GEORGE MEREDITH, Max 
Muccer, SARASATE, A. G. Eirret, W. T. Sreap, General Sir FREDERICK 
Roserts, BARNuM, GeorGE R. Sims, Aucustus Harris, Dr. Samvet SMILEs, 
the MASTER OF BALLIOL, the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, ARTHUR W. PINERO, 
General Lorp Wo sexey, V.C.; Sir J. E. Mirrais, F. J. Furnivatt, Emice 
Zora, ithe Lorp Cuier Justice, Sir Cuartes HAvtie, Cardinal Newman, 
‘Gyp,' Sir — HANNEN, A. C. Swinsurne, the Right Hon. W. E. Grap- 
sTONE, Cardinal MANNING, Count Von Mo tke, and Dr. MaRTINEAU. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmirH AND Son have it on Sale at the 
principal Railway Stations in England, and receive Orders for it at all their Book- 


_— OFFICES: 
g9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 








OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, Bzans, Bran, Straw and Moss Litrer for the Stable. Linszzp 
and other CaKEs, and MEALS, TuRN1IPS, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp SEED, PoTaTogs, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SoDA, etc. 
STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 





















Seedsmen 
by 
Special 
Royal 
Warrants 


To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free, 





WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 

















THE RIALTO 


AND CITY REVIEW. 
EDITED By W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every S aturday, Price Threepence. Yearly by Post, 15s. 
Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies anp Co.; Glasgow, Portzous anv Co.; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 


‘Tue Rratto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

* Tue Riatto's’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue RtatTo’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 








Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, GrEsHAm Housg, OLp Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 

















TODD & CQO, REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLorIsTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. 


Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





TY PE-WRITING 


GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, 


Lower Ground Floor, 


55 CHANCERY LANE 


(Holborn End). 





PROPRIETOR: J. G. O'BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 

In connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER, 
SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 


Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price £20 net, 
‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘MORRIS’ (£3, 10s.) and the ‘ENGLISH 
REMINGTON’ (£16, 16s.) TYPEWRITERS. 





Orders by Post receive Special Attention and Work sent by return. 





PRICES FOR TYPING :— 


Market Reports, Legal, Medical, and Scientific Documents, and Specifications 
14d. per folio of 72 words. 

Balance Sheets: 2d. per folio of 72 words. 

Hire of Machine and Operator : 1os. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week. 

Authors’ MS. in Large Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. 

Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. 


Lithographic Copies Executed from Type or Handwriting. 
MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD. AND EXCHANGED. 
Fee for Instruction in Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines). 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 
TYPEWRITING AND SHORTHAND TAUCHT RAPIDLY THROUCH THE POST. 


DEPARTMENTS :— 

Every description of Copying done. MSS. Copied or received from Dictation. 
English and Foreign Plays Typewritten. ‘Translations effected. Shorthand 
and Type-operators sent out. 

All kinds of STATIONERY for Typewriters at lowest prices. Special High-class 
Linen Papers always in Stock. Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. ‘6d. 
each, 36s. per doz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité. Ask for Samples 
and Prices. 

TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged. We can 
supply any of the following Typewriters: Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 
Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, INTER- 
NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Morris, £3, 1os.; Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, ENGLISH REMINGTON, £16, 16s. 

REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New Type. Several good 
second-hand machines kept in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, Type- 
Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 
supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 

Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 





55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE. 





THOMAS JACKSON & 


Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge, 
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IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG COMPAN Y’'S’” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 





INVALUABLE FOR KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 

IMPROVING; | AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
STRENGTHENING, . ° THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 


AND FLAVOURING FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 


SOUPS, SAUCES, | ) LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
GRAVIES, ONE POUND OF THIS 
AND MADE DISHES. EXTRACT. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 











Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 





Cc x —_— 
Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





THE CORPORATION OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Head Office—No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. Londen Office—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 





TRUSTEES. 
; Str ROBERT JARDINE of Castlemilk, Bart., M.P. A. H. LESLIE MELVILLE, Esq., Banker, Lincoln. 
/ JOHN COWAN, Esa. of Beeslack, Mid-Lothian. J. A. CAMPBELL, Esq. of Stracathro, LL.D., M.P. 
| Tue Richt Hon. LORD WATSON of Thankerton. 


The 52d ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING was held at EpinsurGH on 26th March 1890. The following are the Results reported for the year :— 
The NEW ASSURANCES completed were £1,023, 179. Being for the 16th year in succession above a Million. 
PREMIUMS in year, £612,192. Total INCOME, £893,109. The expenses were under 10 per cent. of premiums, or 54 of total income. 
The CLAIMS of year (including Bonus Additions, which averaged 50.7 per cent. on Assurances which participated) were £312,706. 
THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS NOW EXCEED SEVEN MiLLIONS. Their INCREASE, the largest in any one year, was £476,999. 


HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 

THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT was instituted in 1837, with the object of giving to the AssureEp the full benefit of the Low Premiums hitherto confined toa 
few of the PropriETARY OFFICES, while at same time retaining the WHOLE Prorits for the Policyholders. 

Experience has proved that, with economy and careful management, these premiums will not only secure greatly LARGER ASSURANCES from the first, but by reserving 
the surplus for those who live to secure the Common Fund from loss, may in many cases provide EVENTUAL BENEFITS as large as can be obtained under the more usual 
system of High Premiums. : 

The RATES OF PREMIUM are so moderate that at most ages an Assurance of £1200 to £1250 may be secured for the same yearly premium which would generally 
elsewhere assure (with profits) £1000 only—the excess being equivalent to 

AN IMMEDIATE AND CERTAIN BONUS of 20 to 25 PER CENT. 

The WHOLE PROFITS are divided among the Assured on a system at once safe, equitable, and favourable to good lives—no share being given to those by whose 
early death there is a loss to the Common Fund. : 

The SURPLUS reported at the recent investigation was £1,051,035, of which two-thirds were divided among 9384 Policies. Policies sharing a first time (with a few 
unimportant exceptions) were increased, according to duration and class, from 18 or 20 to 34 per cent. Policies which had shared at previous investigations were increased 
in all by 50 to 80 per cent. and upwards. 

EXAMPLES OF PREMIUM FOR £100 AT DEATH—WITH PROFITS. 


AGE. 25 | 30 | 35 40 45 j 50 | 55 | 











£2 610 | £214 9 | 43 s 9 | 443 7 | 45 32 
3° 2 3 7 st 317 6 me zs | 3 


During Life, . 42 1 6 
21 Payments, 








[The usual non-participating Rates differ little from these Premiums. } 
* A person of 30 may secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20, 15s. 
This Premium would generally elsewhere secure £800 only, instead of £1000. 
OR, he may secure £1000 by 21 yearly payments of £27, 13s. 4d.—deing thus free of payment after age 50. ‘ 
t At age 40, the Premium, ceasing at age 60, is, for £1000, £33. 148. 2d.—about the same as most Offices require during the whole term of life. Before the Premiums 
have ceased the Policy will have shared in at least one division of profits. 
To PROFESSIONAL MEN and others, whose income is dependent on continuance of health, this limited payment is specially recommended. 


The Arrangements as to Surrender, Non-forfeiture, Free Residence, Loans on Policies (within their value), and early payment of Claims, as on all other points of 
A z “ ’ y pay 
practice, are conceived entirely in the Interests of the Members, there being in a Mutual Society no opposing interests. 


POLICIES, as a rule, are WORLD-WIDE after five years—provided the Assured has attained the age of 30. 


Copies of the Report for 1889, with full Statement of Principles and Tables of Rates, may be had. 
EDINBURGH, Agril 1890. JAMES GRAHAM WATSON, Manager. 


4 BRANCH OFFICES— 
GLASGOW: 29 St. VINCENT Place. ABERDEEN: 259 UNION STREET. DUNDEE: 12 VicTroriA CHAMBERS. 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTaBLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouG tas, at the Scors OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 





